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DE    MONTFORD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


hiR  Ralph  Delaval  was  one  of 
those  old  fashioned  personages  who 
entertain  an  opinion  that  the  best, 
if  not  the  only,  method  of  preventing 
a  young  and  susceptible  mind  from 
too  intently  brooding  over  a  subject, 
of  necessity  afflictive  and  distressing, 
is  to  place  wiLhin  it*s  reach  virtuous 
and  rational  amusements;  which  have 
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power  to  divert  it's  attention  without 
contaminating  it's  principles,  and 
employ  it's  faculties  without  endanger- 
ing it's- purity. 

Now,  between  ourselves,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Delaval  mansion  was  a  very, 
very,  stupid  one.  Casino  and  coffee 
scarcely  rendered  the  card  assemblies 

of  the  town  of  D worth  taking 

a  nocturnal  and  jolting  drive,  over 
four  miles  of  execrable  road,  to  ar- 
rive at.  The  assizes  (since  Mr.  Flash 
the  young  barrister  had  killed  himself 
by  hard  drinking)  were  intolerably 
dull :  the  dry  and  wretched  attempts 
at  wit  made  by  Sir  Wiseacre  Wizen- 
face  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Stentor,  (the 
learned  leaders  of  the  circuit,)  by  no 
means  rewarded  those  who  sat  to 
hear  them  ;  and,  in  their  clumsy  bands, 
even  the  cross-examination  of  a  coun- 


tryman,  in  a  sedactlon  or  assauU: 
cause,  could  scarcely  provoke  a  smile. 
The  society  of  fox-hunters  afforded 
little  amusement  to  a  family  who  un- 
derstood nothing  about  hounds  and 
horses,  and  less  of  noise  and  vulgarity. 
Nor  did  the  races  make  amends  for 
this  annual  round  of  insipidity  :  Lord 
Lowthorpe's  horses  generally  walked 
over  for  the  plates;  the  hunter's 
stakes,  (rode  for,  after  dinner^  by 
Gentlemen^)  Avas  rarely  productive  of 
sport, — the  high-bred  jockeys  who  con- 
tended for  it  commonly  tumbling  off, 
opposite  the  wind-mill,  about  halfway 
round.  And,  to  crown  all,  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  quartered  in 
the  neighbourhood,  spoiled  the  balls; 
to  which  they  came  in  high- heeled 
Hessians  and  higher  Spirits ; — laughed 
aloud  at  young 'Squire  Wilkins*s-flesh- 
coloured  silk  stockings,  and  manner  of 
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(lancing  down  the  middle,  and  threat" 
ened  to  kick  him  when  he  told  then) 
his  father  was  chairman  of  the  quarter- 
sessions  ; —  made  the  fidlers  drunk 
with  champaign,  and  forced  thean  to 
play  over  and  over  again  ^  God  save 
the  King;' — and  threw  the  recorder 
and  two  justices  of  the  peace  down 
stairs,  because  they  said  such  uproar 
spoiled  the  dancing'! 

These,  and  other  considerations, 
induced  Sir  Ralph  to  take  his  family 
to  the  metropolis,  for  that  period 
which  ^s  there  designated  by  the  name 
of  '  winter,'  although  decidedly  com- 
posed of  the  warmest  months  in  the 
year :  and  he  hoped  that  the  various 
gaieties  and  allurements,  there  to  be 
met  with,  would  make  his  daughters 
rather  pleasanter  companions,  than, 
it  must  be  confessed,  they  at  present 
were,  to  him.     Charlotte  was  become 


a  complete  book-worm  and  a  fit  asso 
ciate  for  nobody  but  a  first-form  boy  at 
Eton,  or  a  mad  author  about  to  write 
on  the  Dead  Languages:  and  poor 
Emily's  mornings  were  spent  in  consult- 
ing with  a  weathercock^  that  confronted 
her  window,  on  the  state  of  the  wind  ; 
and  ascertaining  how  that  wind  5jtood 
with  regard  to  Spain :  and  in  the 
evenings  she  more  than  once  spoiled 
papa's  after-dinner  nap  by  asking  him 
— *'  when  dragoon  regiments  charged, 
whether  the  colonel  was  always  in  the 
front?" — *' The  practice  of  the  mo- 
derns," (said  Charlotte  one  evening 
in  answer  to  this  often  repeated  ques- 
tion,) *'  I  am  unacquainted  with : 
nor  indeed  does  it  much  signify — 
their  ideas  of  warfare  being  so  evi^ 
dently  inferior  to  those  entertained 
and  acted  upon  by  the  ancients. 
However,  it  is  plain  from  the  exam- 
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p'ics  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  com- 
manders,— of,  for  instance,— i:J/>«W2i- 
nondas  at  Leuctray  Scipio  at  Zama, 
Miltiades  at  Marathon^  Hannibal 
at  CamicEy  Belisarius  at  Osimo,  and 
many  others,  that  they  thought  it  a 
duty  to  be  in  front  of  their  troops  : — 
indeed  it  was  a  part  of  the  Roman 
system,  if  we  credit  Sallust,  Velleius 
Pater  cuius,  Tacitus  ^  Suetonius, 
or " 

*' Charlotte,     Charlotte,     still 

among  the  antients," — (exclaimed  Sir 
Ralph,  waking  at  the  moment,  and  not 
particularly  well  pleased  at  being  dis- 
turbed from  his  evening  slumbers 
even  by  those  celebrated  characters 
his  daughter  was  quoting  from.) — It 
was  a  sad  pity  ;  for  he  spoiled  a  very 
fine  and  learned  disquisition.  But 
to  proceed. 

To  London,  therefore,  was  it  agreed 


that  the  Delaval  family  should  forth- 
with bend  their  way :  and  accord- 
ingly, Lady  Sarah  Beauchamp,  an 
only  sister  of  Sir  Ralph's,  and  who 
had  for  many  years  acted  the  part  of 
fine  lady  on  the  London  boards  with 
considerable  eclat,  was  applied  to,  to 
procure  a  suitable  habitation  for  the 
reception  of  the  expected  visitants  on 
their  arrival.  Her  Ladyship  was  not 
long  in  complying  with  these  ijistruc- 
tions,  and  preparing  a  dusty  mansion 
in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  squares 
for  her  brother's  family  :  and  in  a  few 
W€eks  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  all  due  form  in  the  columns 
of  the  Morning  Post,  amongst  the 
list  of  arrivals ; 

*'  Yesterday    at  his    house  in 


Square,  Sir  Ralph  Delaval  and  family. 

We    congratulate    the   metropolis  on 
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the  return  to  it,  (after  so  many  years 
absence,)  of  this  truly  amiable  and 
respectable  baronet:  and  every  lover 
of  beauty,  elegance,  and  naiveth  will 
doubtless  hear  with  extacy  that  he  is 
accompanied  by  his  two  lovely  daugh- 
ters ;  of  whom  we  may  truly  say  with 
the  enlightened  Hofiz  in  our  paper  of 
yesterday,  that  they 

'  Musi  with  delight  be  looWd  upon 
Bjj  every  amateur  of  ton  !  I  ** 

N.  B.  The  young  ladies,  we  under- 
stand, have  each  a  fortune  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  at  their 
own  disposal." 

It  is  a  very  common  remark  that 
the    substance    and    meaning    of   an 


*  Verbatim, 


epistle  frequently  display  themselves 
most  clearly  in  it's  postscript :  cer- 
tainly the  editor's  postscript  to  the 
above  paragraph  very  completely 
answered  his  intentions  in  inditing  it; 
and  gained  that  part  of  his  paper 
many  perusers  which  it  otherwise 
might  not  have  had. 

'*  I  understand  that's  the  exact 
stateof  the  case,"  (said  Lord  Laven- 
der, as  his  eye  caught  the  paragraph 
in  question,  whilst  lounging  over  a 
four  o'clock,  (p.  m.  we  mean,)  break- 
fast, )  —  **  I  understand.  Shoe-string, 
that  these  country  Misses  really  do 
touch  a  hundred  thousand  on  their 
coming  of  age, — so  Lady  Sarah  said 
last  night — and  she's  pretty  good 
authority." 

**  Gad  1  so  it  is,  I  believe,"  (replied 
his  friend,) — **  but,  do  you  know,  I 
understand  that  the  younger  one  is 
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engaged  to  a  vulgar  caitiff  of  a  dra- 
goon officer  : — a  sort  of  fellow,  I  dare 
say,  who  ties  his  neck -cloth  like 
Caleb  Quo  tern,  and  perspires,  in  do- 
ing it,  worse  than  one's  valet — Ah  ! 
Ah  !" 

**  D— n'd  good— by  G— d— Ah  ! 
Ah  ! — a  pretty  chance  my  friend  the 
dragoon  will  stand  if  we  take  them 
in  hand — eh  ?   Shoe-string — eh  ?"— 

*'  And  the  elder  one's  crazy,"  (con- 
tinued Shoe-string,)  *'  I  am  sure — I 
asked  her  at  the  opera  last  night,  in 
Lady  Sarah's  box,    if  she    was   going 

to  the  Duchess  of  D- 's  petit  sou- 

per;  and,  without  paying  the  smallest 
attention  to  my  question,  she  said, 
'  that  the  theatres  in  London  were 
not  comparable  in  any  point  to  the 
Arenas  of  old  ;— one  shew  of  gladia- 
tors,'she  added,  ^  at  Rome,  cost  more 
than  twenty  such  tawdry  spectacles  as 
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these.' — And  then  she  appeared  thun- 
derstruck because  I  said  I  had  ifot  read 
a  book  that  she  called  Taci — some- 
thing—  (I  forget  the  precise  name  of 
thefelloxi),) — and  ever  so  many  jaw- 
breaking  words — e'gad  !  I  bolted — 
I  thought  she  might  bite.  —  Ah  I 
Ah !' — 

"  —  Well,  d — n  her  Latin  and 
Greek,  Shoe-string, — let  us  touch  the 
coin,  and  then,  you  know,  we  can 
lock  them  up — throw  their  books  into 
the  fire  and  soon  pack  them  off  to 
spout  in  the  other  world — you  dog  1 
—but  let's  go  and  lounge  into  Lady 
Sarah's  and  make  sure  of  these  dowdies 
before  others  get  upon  the  scent  — 
come  along  !** 

"  With  all  my  soul, — but  recollect, 

Lavender,   you   manage    Miss     Latin 

and  Greek — LU  have   nothing   to  do 

with  her — let  me  settle  the  dragoon 
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officer's  business  —  Ah!  Ah! — that 
\yill  not  take  one  long." 

"  Aye,  that  will  suit  nie  quite  as 
well,"  (replied  his  Lordship,)  "  for  I 
think  I  have  heard  of  those  officers 
being  passionate  sort  of  fellows,  who 
would  make  nothing  of  lodging  a 
bullet  in  one's  thorax — no  joke,  that, 
you  know,  Shoe-string,  eh  ? — but  come 
let's  start — Apropos  how  does  my  neck- 
cloth sit  ? — just  stop  a  moment  till 
I  pencil  my  right  eyebrow — now,  that 
will  do—Allons  /" 

We  have  not  time,  at  present,  to 
follow  these  heroes  into  Lady  Sarah's 
drawing-room,  but  must  hasten  to 
another  though  less  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  the  metropolis  ;  where  a  friend 
of  ours,  and  we  hope  of  the  reader's, 
is  just  now  very  unpleasantly  situated, 
— we  meanj  Mr.  Arbuthnot;  who  had 
l^t  his  friends,   the  Delavals,  with  a 
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great  deal  of  apparent  glee,  to  pre- 
pare London,  (as  he  said,)  for  their 
appearance:  but  in  fact,  with  a  great 
deal  of  real  agony,  to  prepare  himself 
for  that  state  which  the  language  of 
law  calls  *  arcta  et  salva  custodia^^ 
the  language  of  poetry,  *  durance 
mW — and  the  vulgar  tongue  '  limbo.' 

''At  Lord  Lovvthorpe*s  suit!" — 
exclaimed  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, when  the  Shrieval  salutation 
rested  on  his  shoulder)  — "  Lord 
Lowthorpe — my  friend  Lord  Low- 
thorpe  put  me  into  prison  ?  — 
Impossibihty  !"  The  warrant,  how- 
ever, declaring  this  not  only  possible, 
but  something  more  than  even  pro- 
bable, a  messenger  was  forthwith  dis- 
patched from  the  prisoner  to  the  peer, 
begging  that  the  mistake  might  be 
immediately  rectified.  The  messenger 
returned,  and  the  following  conversa* 
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tion  took  place  between  him  and  his 
employer. 

Arbuthnot,—"'  Well,  fellow,  did 
you  find  my  friend  at  home?" 

Messenger, — *'  Yes,  I  see'd  my 
Lord,  and  he  said  as  how  there  was 
no  answer/* 

Arb. — '^  No  ans  —  wer  ?  —  You 
must  mistake — where  was  he  ?'* 

Mess. — ^'  My  Lord  was  just  a  step- 
ping into  his  carriage — dear  me! — 
such  a  fine  one" — (a  frown  checked  a 
longer  dissertation  on  the  vehicle's  per- 
fections, ) — '*  And  so,  sais  I,  my 
Lord,  this  here  comes  from  the  gentle- 
man as  is,  you  knows  where — for  I 
didn't  like  for  to  go  for  to  tell  where 
you  was  to  all  the  sarvants,  you  know, 
Sir." 

Arb. — *'  Well  proceed,  fellow,  with- 
out your  comments." 

Mess, — ^*  And  so  when  my  Lord  had 
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read  the  letter,  helaughed" — (**  Laugh- 
ed !"  shrieked  Arbuthnot,)  "Ay,  I 
never  see'd  a  gentleman  laugh  more 
hearty  in  my  life  ; — and,  sais  he  to  a 
gentleman  as  sat  beside  him,  '  they've 
catched  him  at  last/ — '  But,'  sais 
to'ther  to  him,  '  can  he  pay  you  now 
you  have  catched  him !' — '  Oh  1'  answers 
my  Lord,  *  if  so  be  none  of  his  brothers 
takes  him  out,  the  Delavals  won't  let 
him  remain  in  jail — and  then/  sais 
he,  *  besides,  he  has  a  sister,  I  know, 
who  has  two  thousand  pounds  of  her 
own — and  she's  so  fond  of  him  she'd 
sooner  give  it  all  and  starve,  than  let 
her  dear  brother  George  remain  in 
limbo — and  so,'  sais  my  Lord  to 
me,  '  there's  no  answer,  fellow — and 
then" — 

Arb.—''  Well,    fellov/,    and    wliat 
then  ?" 

Mess. — ^'  Why  then,  Sir,   my   Lord 
sak  to  the  post-boys,    *  to  Newmarket, 
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rascals  I  as  if  the  devil  drove/ — and 
so,  Sir — away  they  went,  and — my 
fare  for  going,  Sir,  is  two  shillings  !" 

Arbuthnot  certainly  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  overpowered 
with  rage  and  indignation  but  for 
the  last  sentence  of  this  consolatory 
message :  but  that  sentence  caused 
him  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pockets; 
and  those  pockets  informed  him,  with 
their  accustomed  candour,  that  they 
were  not  overflowing  with  that  use- 
ful species  of  commodity  alluded  to 
in  a  former  chapter  of  this  novel,— 
nay,  to  be  explicit,  that  two  shillings 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their 
present  contents.  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
having  complained  of  this  direful  fact 
aloud,  he  was  very  speedily  offered  by 
the  considerate  landlord  of  the  Shrieval 
dungeon,  he  had  been  conveyed  to,  that 
delectable  option  which  the  humane 
law  of  this   Christian"  country  holds 
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forth  to  any  of  the  five  thousand  ^ 
souls  that  yearly  perish  in  it's  prisons  !' 
— namely,  the  option  of  paying  in- 
sfanter  the  whole  debt,  and  whatever 
the  ministers  of  Satan,  yclept  attor- 
neys, may  have  thought  fit  to  add 
thereto,  or — (sweet,  simple,  charming 


*  ^'  Thus  perish  yearly  five  thousand  men, 
overborne  with  sorrow,  consumed  by  famine  or 
putrefied  by  filth  ;  many  of  them  in  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  youthful  part  of  life  ;  for  the  thought- 
less and  imprudent  are  commonly  young,  and  the 
active  and  ousy  are  seldom  old.  — Who  vpould 
have  believe(!  till  now,  that  of  every  English 
generation  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  perish 
in  our  gaols  ?  tnat,  in  every  century,  a  nation 
eminent  for  science,  studious  of  commerce, 
ambitiou";  of  empire,  should  willingly  lose  in 
noisome  dungeons  500,000  of  it's  inhabitants; 
a  number  greater  than  ever  has  been  destroyed 
in  the  same  time  by  war  or  pestilence.'* 

Johnson's  Idler ^  No.  S8«' 
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alternative!) — going  to  gaol  and  (if 
inclined  to  be  hungry,)  starving  there. 

Wliilst  conveying  to  this  latter 
abode,  some  curious  reflections  ob- 
truded themselves  into  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot;  and,  as  we  have 
ventured  to  give  the  conversation  that 
took  place  between  him  and  the  mes- 
senger dispatched  by  him  to  Lord 
Lowthorpe ;  so  will  we  also  presume  to 
niake  a  sketch  of  the  dialogue  that 
was  kept  up  in  his  way  to  Newgate 
between  him  and  a  gentleman  called — 
Himself :  previously  premising,  how- 
ever, that  this  conversation  is  of  a 
very  serious  nature,  and  advising  the 
more  flighty  reader,  in  the  well-known 
language  of  the  village  pedagogue,^  to 
skip  and  go  on.' 

"  I  will  not  endure  it — I  will  shoot 
myself,  I'm  determined,"  said  iJe,  as 
his  eye  caught  the  spikes  on  the  top 
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of  the    enchanted  castle   whither   he 
was  conveying." 

**  That  would  be  making  bad  worse 
— and,  besides,  you  have  no  pistols," 
answered  Himself. 

**  This  comes  of  being  honest. — 
This  it  is,  not  to  be  a  clieat  and  a 
sharper  hke  other  people," — exclaimed 
He. 

**  Have  you  then  ]>een  strictly  ho- 
nest, Mr.  George  Arbuthnot,  in  all 
your  dealmgs  ?" — asked  his  catechis- 
ing acquaintance. 

"  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  such  a 
question  ?" — indignantly  retorted  He. 

"  Three  people  are  now  in  jail" 
(rejoined  the  audacious  monitor,) — 
**  their  families  starving — their  off- 
spring beggared  —  their  minds  de- 
praved by  prison  intercourse — and  all 
their  hopes  in  heaven  and  earth  irre- 
vocably blasted— through  trusting  to 
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your  promises  of  paying  what  you  owe 
them.  In  yonder  cell  lay  two  de- 
sponding, naked,  prostitutes;  whom 
probably  you  have  little  thought 
about,  since  first  you  pledged  your 
honour  and  your  oath  to  provide 
for  them^  and  reward  their  sacrifice 
to  you  of  innocence  by  happiness  and 
affluence. — How  have  you  kept  your 
promise  ?  Seduced  by  your  example 
and  profligate  behaviour,  two  youths; 
till  they  knew  you  respected  and  hap* 
py,  will  next  week  forfeit  their  lives  in 
the  very  prison  to  which  you  go,  for  a 
crime  which  they  were  urged  to  com- 
mit from  an  ambition  to  emulate  you 
in  expense  and  folly. — 

*^  Are  these,  and  others  I  could 
name,  honest  acti" 

*'  Go  to  the  D— 1,  Sir,"  (interrupt- 
ed He,)  **  what  right  have  you  to  talk 
Xo  me  in  that  manner.^     I  have  only 
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done  what  all  the  world  do  likewise : 
nothing  tin  gentlemanlike  in  that — 
don't  let  me  hear  your  voice  again  !" 

To  overcome  one  self,  the  youthful 
and  virtuous  Africanus  has  asserted 
and  proved  to  be  possible  ;  but  I  much 
question  if  even  he  could  have  pre- 
scribed a  method  to  silence,  or  get 
completely  rid  of,  oneself— especially 
when  that  gentleman  is  once  set  talk- 
ing by  reflection  and  calamity.  Ar- 
buthnot,  however,  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  do  this  :  with  more  perse- 
verance than  Horace's  loquacious  ac- 
quaintance*, and  with  twenty  times 
his  impudence,  this  inward  tormentor 
continued  his  unwelcome  intrusions 
at  every  moment ;  and  even,  when  the 
prisoner  threw  himself  on  the  floor  of 
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his  cell,  in  hopes  that  sleep  would 
plunge  him  into  a  momentary  ohlivion 
of  his  cares,  this  same  personage  insist- 
ed that  Morpheus  should  not  be  admit- 
ted,  and  kept  his  victim  wide  awake 
to  listen  to  his  merciless  observations. 
To  lay  aside  farther  metaphor,  the 
situation  of  this  unfortunate  youth 
was  now  as  wretched  as  any  thing  that 
can  be  conceived.  For  the  first  few 
days  of  his  confinement  Hope  whis- 
pered to  him  that  of  all  his  numerous 
acquaintance,  —  of  the  numbers  who 
were  wont  to  profess  friendship  even 
to  adulation  for  him, — of  the  servile 
herd  who  seemed  to  live  but  to  flatter 
his  foibles  and  minister  to  his  vanities 
— *'  amongst  these,"  said  the  despond- 
ing captive,  *Ms  there  not  one  who 
will  gaurantce  my  appearance  or  be- 
come responsible  for  my  honour?" 
But  he  was  unfortunate  :  one  friend 
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was  out  of  town  ;  another  returned  no 
answer;  a  third  wrote  tour  pages  of 
long  paper  to  prove  his  regard  and 
explain  the  reasons  of  the  refusal  con- 
tained in  the  two  last  hues;  a  fourth 
wouldha.ve  comphed  iminediately  with 
the  greatest  pleasure — only,  when  his 
father  was  dying,  he  took  him  hy  the 
hand,  squeezed  it,  and  said  *'  John  ! 
ne'cer  you  be  bail  for  nobodi/ — not  by 
710  means  r  —  and  such  a  mandate 
who  could  disobey  ? — and  thus  with 
the  whole  catalogue  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. And  thus  it  will  ever  be,  where 
friendship  rests  on  no  other  basis  than 
that  wliich  worldly  pleasures  and  an 
emulation  in  vice  and  folly  can  create, 
Arbuthnot*s  principal  dread  was  lest 
his  disgrace  should  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  Delaval  family.  He  had  an 
earnest  wish  to  keep  up  what  are  called 
appearances ;  and  though  nothing  like 


jsi  chance  existed  of  his  being  extri- 
cated (for,  the  first  stone  being  now 
thrown,  detainers  came  in  showers,) 
yet 

*  Hope,  the  charmer,  linger'd  still  behind ;' 

and  he  still  clung,  fondly  clung,  to  the 
idea,  that  some  friend  would  be  found 
to  liberate  him,  some  powerful  arm 
stretched  out  to  his  assistance,  ere  his 
disgrace  became  public.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  human  probabilities, 
this  was  next  to  impossibility:  but  hu- 
man probabilities  are  commonly  re- 
garded by  a  sufferer  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
numbers  of  a  French  brigade  are  by  a 
British  regiment  when  commanded  to 
attack  them  —  that  is  to  say,  never 
once  thought  about.  For  where  was 
this  friend  and  this  arm  to  come  from? 
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Not  from  his  family  :— of  which  fit- 
mily,  a  proposy  we  may  as  well  here 
just  give  a  short  account 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  already  has    been 
stated  to  be    the   youngest    of    five 
brothers:    the  eldest   of  these,   Lord 
Laforey,  was  supposed  to  be,  by  many, 
in    that  state    of  mind    which   Peter 
Pindar  makes  the  countryman  assert  to 
belong  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  when  in  chace  of  the  fancied 
Emperor  of  Morocco  : — or,  to  give  a 
better  example,  that  state  in  which  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  were  when  they 
provoked  their  unlucky  combat  with 
the  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  : — in 
plain  v/ords,    a  little  deranged.      His 
lordship  resided   in   the  Highlands  of 
vScotiand  on  his  paternal  estate,   and 
had  turned  the  family  residence  into  a 
species  of  castle  and  mounted  cannon 
<;a  thetop  of  it;  which  he  annually  fired 
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off  in  commenioration  of  the  battles 
of  Falkirk  and  Bannockburn,  and  on 
all  other  occasions,  when  the  revolv- 
ing year  brought  round  the  anniver- 
sary of  any  day  famous  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  countrymen ;  for  whose 
fame  and  virtues  his  lordship  enter- 
tained an  enthusiastic  fondness  bor- 
dering, as  we  see,  very  closely  on  in- 
sanity.  George  had  never  been  a  fa- 
vourite with  this  brother,  since,  when 
at  school,  he  had  made  some  indecent 
allusions  to  the  partiality  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  the  high  road  to  London ; 
and  had  moreover  shewn  his  own  pre- 
ference for  that  city  by  never  visiting 
its  co-equal  in  the  north — excepting 
indeed  once,  when  some  races  called 
him  thither;  and,  on  whichoccasion, 
his  horse  chancing  to  break  down 
upon  the  sands,  he  publicly  proclaim- 
ed the  course  to  be  unfit  for  even  a 
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Jack-ass— the  town  to  be  a  d M 

hole,  and what  he  said  of  the  in- 
habitants I  am  afraid  we  must  not 
repeat.  From  that  quarter,  therefore, 
what  aid  could  in  reason  be  expected  ? 

Of  his  other  brothers,  one  was  in 
India,  one  abroad  with  a  marching 
regiment,  and  another  a  captain  of  a 
man  of  war.  This  capcain  was  indeed 
a  very  great  admirer  of  George, 
whom  he  frequently  assisted  by  re- 
mittances of  prize  money,  and  whom, 
when  present,  he  looked  up  to  as 
a  perfect  prodigy  in  wit  and  intel- 
lect ;  and  frequently  declared  that  he 
outsailed  \n  learning  even  his  purser— 
who  could  write  twelve  .verses  in  less 
than  six  hours  too  !  But  the  captain 
\vas  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  therefore  out  of  the  question  with 
regard  to  present  relief. 

Arbuthnot  had  also  a  sister,  already 
mentioned    by  Lord  Lowthorpe,  and 
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whom  he  very  correctly  stated  (or  at 
least  the  messenger  for  him)  to  have 
two-thousand  pounds  of  her  own ; 
and  who,  with  equal  truth,  was  de- 
clared to  be  very  fond  of  her  brother 
George. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  affection  so  tender,  so  fond, 
or  so  inconceivably  distinct  from 
all  earthly  dross,  as  that  felt  by  a 
sister  towards  her  brother :  at  least, 
we  daily  see  it  produce  effects  which 
belong  to  no  other  attachment  what- 
ever. Lady  Jane  Arbuthnot  did  not 
love  her  brother  George, — but  she  ido- 
lized him  ;  and  in  return  he  certainly 
felt  as  much  regard  for  her  as  his 
vicious  pursuits,  and  the  degraded 
state  into  which  they  had  plunged  his 
intellects,  would  admit  of  his  feeling 
for  any  one :  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  had  consideration  enough,  (a 
rare  instance !)  to  attempt  to  keep  her 
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in  ignorance   of   his  situation,  which 
he  knew  would  almost  distract  her. 

Lady  Jane  (at  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  Lord  Laforey's  children, 
when  they  became  orphans,)  was  con- 
signed over  to  the  care  of  an  aunt , 
who,  as  well  as  her  sister  Bridget, 
( George's  already-mentioned  guar- 
dian,) had  peculiarities  belonging  to 
her  character  which  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  young  person  at  all  times 
to  please  her  ladyship.  Lady  Jane, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  led  by 
no  means  an  agreeable  life  in  her  so- 
ciety :  no  unnecessary  expenses  were 
allowed  her  in  the  way  of  pocket- 
money  ;  her  wardrobe  not  over- 
stocked ;  and  her  ears,  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  made  acquaint- 
ed witlvthe  obligations  she  was  under 
to  her  aunt  for  taking  her  from  starva- 
tion and  beggary — *'  for  God  knows," 
c  3 


(as  the  old  lady  was  wont  to  say,) 
"  what  would  have  become  of  you, 
child,  if  I  had  not  had  compassion  on 
you!'' 

The  residence  of  this  venerable 
maiden  was  at  Putney,  whither 
George  was  in  the  habits,  when  in 
town,  of  frequently  riding  to  see  his 
sister,  although  the  visit  was  gene- 
rally productive  of  a  scold  to  her  -: 
for  either  he  upset  some  relic  of  anti- 
quated furniture — or  he  swore  at  the 
servants — or  his  horse  kicked  one  of 
the  old  coach-horses — or  something 
or  other  occurred,  to  call  down  ven- 
geance on  his  unoffending  sister  after 
his  departure.  Notwithstanding  this 
however,  the  happiest  moments  of 
Jane's  life  assuredly  were,  when  her 
brother's  well  known  ring  at  the  bell 
summoned  her  to  the  gate,  and  al- 
lowed  her  to  act   the    part    of   his 
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groom  till  the  aged  domestics  of  the 
mansion  had  tottered  thither  to  re- 
lieve her.  It  was  now  many  days 
since  that  joyous  sound  had  been 
heard  at  Putney  ;  Lady  Jane  consi- 
dered it  an  age  :  every  horse  that 
passed, — every  cloud  of  dust  that  en- 
veloped the  heads  of  the  lions,  whose 
sculptured  forms  adorned  the  avenue 
gates,  was  saluted  by  **  my  dear 
George/'  But  alas  !  *dear  George'  did 
not  arrive :  he  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
otherwise  engaged.  As  this  absence 
was  prolonged  Lady  Jane's  anxiety 
increased :  she  became  restless,  me- 
lancholy, and,  as  her  aunt  repeatedly 
told  her,  *  did  not  mind  a  word  that 
was  said  to  her.  * 

•*  Martha,  he  has  been  killed  in  a 
^uel,  you  may  depend  upon  it," — • 
said  she  to  her  maid  whilst  undressing 
her  at  night. 

c  4 
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••  Martha,  he  has  certainly  tumbled 
fibm  his  horse  in  some  race  or  hunt" 
— she  exclaimed,  when  her  curtains 
were  drawn  by  the  same  personage  in 
the  morning, 

*'  Martha,  my  dear  Martha/'  (again 
said  the  fair  supplicant  at  night,) 
*'  will  you  go  to  town  to-morrow, 
since  my  aunt  will  not  let  me  go,  and 
find  out  from  some  of  George's  ser- 
vants what  is  become  of  him.'* 

Martha  was  goodnatured  and  com- 
plied with  her  mistress's  request.  The 
result  of  her  inquiries  must  have 
been  something  extremely  curious ; 
for  Lady  Jane  remained  that  whole 
day  up  stairs,  obstinately  refusing 
either  to  come  down  to  evening 
prayers  or  take  the  sal-volatile  her 
aunt  sent  up  to  her  ;  declaring  herself' 
unequal  to  the  one  and  not  in  want 
of  the  other.     And,   stranger  stiiU   in 
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the  morning,  without  remembering  to 
water  the  orange  trees,  look  out  the 
places  in  the  Bible,  or  even  to  put  on 
her  aunt's  chocolate,  and  without  so 
mucli  as  once  hinting  her  purpose  to 
any  one,  much  less  asking  their  per- 
mission,— ^this  young  lady,  accom- 
panied only  by  her  maid,  placed  her- 
self in  one  of  those  convenient  pub- 
lic vehicles,  yclept  hackney-coaches, 
and  at  a  very  early  hour  was  with  her 
brotlier  in  his  Majesty's  palace  of 
Newgate. 

She  found  him  in  a  situation  too 
wretched  for  me  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of;  but  which  it  would  be 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  driving  and  racing  clubs 
if  they  could  once  a  year  be  obliged  to 
gallop  round  :  inasmuch  as  it  would 
impress  their  minds  with  a  sense  of 
the  forlorn  condition  in  which  the 
c  5 
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Deities  presiding  over  horses  and  bet- 
ting-books occasionally  leave  their 
votaries.  The  honourable  George 
Arbuthnot,  once  the  idol  of  every 
society  he  entered,  and  the  envy  of 
all  his  acquaintance;  with  friends, 
domestics,  steeds,  crowding  around 
him  to  gratify  every  whim  or  passion 
that  idleness  might  suggest,  or  vanity 
give  birth  to,  was  now  immured  in 
the  common  receptacle  for  vice  and 
infamy,  without  one  domestic  to  at- 
tend upon,  one  friend  to  solace,  or 
one  guinea  to  subsist  him  ! 

Lady  Jane's  feelings  when  she  gazed 
upon^her  brother's  pallid  countenance, 
pressed  his  feverish  hands,  and  heard 
him  talk  deliberately  of  suicide,  as  his 
fixed  determination  and  only  resource, 
may  be  conceived,  but  I  cannot  ex- 
press them.  The  fortitude  of  this 
excellent  girl    did    not    shrink    even 
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from  such  a  task  as  this :  the  coii« 
tents  of  her  purse,  which  her  aunt^s 
economy  permitted  not  to  overflow, 
sufficed  for  the  present  to  reUeve  his 
immediate  necessities  :  but  by  far  the 
most  difficult  part  of  her  duty  was  to 
reheve  his  mind  from  that  sluggish 
state  of  despair  into  which  it  had  fallen; 
— to  banish  that  childish  adherence 
to  vanity  which  prompted  him  still  to 
blame  for  his  sufferings  every  body 
but  their  rightful  source,  his  own 
vices;  and  to  regard  himself  as  an 
injured,  rather  than  an  offending, 
being. — '*  What  would  you  have  me 
do,  my  dearest  Jane,"  (at  length  broke 
from  him  in  answer  to  her  entreaties 
to  compose  himself  and  fix  his 
thoughts  on  brighter  prospects.)  "Am 
I  not  for  ever  lost,  abandoned,  de- 
serted ? — except  yourself,  who  is  there 
that  cares  for  me?" 
c6 
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Lady  Jane's  reply,  Lucilla  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of:  **  Your  cala- 
mities, my  dear  George,"  (answered 
she,)  '*are  great  I  acknowledge:  those 
you  supposed  your  friends,  have  be- 
yond doubt,  shamefully  deserted  you. 
But  is  there  not  one  friend,  your  best, 
your  sincerest,  your  only  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  afraid  you  have  not,  even 
yet,  applied  ?" 

*'  Who  do  you  mean,  Jane  ? — IVe 
written  to  Sir  Charles  Sweepstakes^ 
Lord  George  Harehrain  —  Colonel 
Heigh- over — Major  Get -forward  — 
Helter-skelter — and ' ' 

**  My  meaning  is  mistaken,"  re- 
joined his  sister.  —  '*  Those  persons 
were  your  friends  whilst  you  contri- 
buted to  their  amusement ;  and  when 
you  ceased  to  do  so  of  course  deserted 
you — their  affection  being  not  for 
you   but  for  themselves,  whom  your 
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powers  of  entertainment  served  to 
flatter  and  gratify.  The  friend  I 
speak  of  is  one  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription ;  who  frequently  afflicts 
where  he  most  regards,  and  never 
denies  assistance  and  relief  when  earn- 
estly and  humi)ly  supplicated  for  it." 

*'  Oh,  now  I  understand  you  Jane,** 
said  Arbuthnot,  holding  down  his 
head  and  sighing  deeply. 

His  immediate  liberation  could  not 
hare  given  his  sister  one  half  the 
pleasure  which  these  tokens  of  humi- 
lity did :  and  she  proceeded,  in  a 
strain  of  such  pathetic  and  convinc- 
ing eloquence,  to  work  upon  this 
newly  created  sensation,  and  placed 
before  him  all  the  bright  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  his 
acting  up  to  it  so  pathetically  ;  that  in 
a  very  short  time  she  not  only  pos- 
sessed  his    undivided    attention,   but 
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drew  from  him  a  flood  of  tears  which 
spoke  his  feelings  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  could  have  done. 

*^  I  have  been  a  dreadful  profligate, 
I  own,**  (said  he  to  himself,  when  his 
angel  visitant  had  left  him,)  '*  but 
still — if  I  pull  up,  (hang  that,  it  is  a 
turf  phrase,)  I  mean, — if  I  alter  my 
conduct,!  may  win  the  race — (that  is, 
I  mean, — get  on  in  the  world)  yet." 
— **  That  you  certainly  will,"  (replied 
Himselfy  who  by  the  bye  was  on  a 
sudden  become  quite  complaisant,) 
*'  and  now,"  (added  that  gentleman,  ) 
'/  you  may,  if  you  choose  it,  go  to 
sleep."— "Which  Arbuthnot  accord- 
ingly did ;  and  I  am  told,  never  slept 
more  soundly  in  his  life* 
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CHAPTER  II. 


liADY  Sarah  Beauchamp's  long- 
expected  rout  was  now  at  its  meridian 
glory  :  the  tide  of  fashion  had  reach- 
ed its  wonted  mark  and  overflowed 
every  apartment  of  her  Ladyship's 
splendid  mansion  :  and  the  panting 
multitudes,  there  herded  together, 
might  have  afforded  ample  proof  to  a 
stranger  that  our  wars  and  taxes  had 
not  banished  all  that  were  idle  from 
our  metropolis  ; — and,  that,  although 
boastful  of  our  clime's  temperature,  we 
English  can,  on  some  certain  occa- 
sions,  endure,    nay   rush   into,  heat, 
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compared  with  which,  Calcutta's 
black  apartment  or  Jamaica's  noon- 
day fervour,  deserve  the  names  of  cool 
retreat  and  comfortable  warmth.  The 
bench  of  chaperons  were  just  now  be- 
ginning to  debate  the  weighty  point, 
• — whether  supper  was  to  be  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  ?  and  many  of  those 
who  professed  the  farmer  opinion, 
had  already  recalled  to  their  sides 
their  dancing  protegehs  ;  in  order,  as 
they  said,  to  get  the  young  folks 
cool  ere  they  encountered  the  dan- 
gerous atmosphere  of  the  staircase  ; 
— or  more  probably  to  ensure  to 
themselves,  good  old  souls  I  the  sup- 
port of  a  youthful  arm  to  lean  upon, 
in  the  scuffle  for  precedence  that 
would  inevitably  ensue  when  this 
wholesome  and  refreshing  meal  was 
announced.     , 

The  assembly,  (or  rather  ball,  for 
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siicli  it  was,)  of  which  we  speak,  was 
given  by  Lady  Sarah  for  the  express 
purpose  of  introducing  to  the  beau 
mo?ide  her  two  lovely  nieces ;  and 
the  magnificence  of  her  Ladyship's 
house,  her  well  known  taste,  and  the 
much-talked  of  beauty,  and  more 
talked-of  fortune,  of  the  young  ladies 
then  to  be  ushered  into  society,  made 
every  assembly-goer  in  the  metropolis 
look  up  to  this  evening  as  the  goal  of 
his  felicity  and  the  sole  object  worthy 
his  attention.  Not  a  few  knockers 
resounded — not  a  few  billet-doux  were 
dispatched — not  a  little  interest  was 
there  made,  to  ensure  admittance  to 
this  enchanting  squeeze. 

Very  little  however  were  the  Miss 
Deiavals  conscious  how  much  curio- 
sity they  excited  or  how  great  a  share 
they  had  in  collecting  together  sa 
vast  a  concourse  of  people.      Char- 
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lotte,  indeed,  not  having  yet  surrenr 
dered  her  heart  to   the  merciless  god 
of  love,  made   no   objections  to  ap- 
pearing before  this  assembled  multi- 
tude;   although  the  opinion  she  ex- 
pressed   to    Shoe-string,  in    the    last 
chapter  at  the  opera,  went  with  her; 
and   she  came  predetermined  not  to 
admire  any  thing  that  times  so   dege- 
nerate  could    produce:     but    Emily, 
whose  whole  heart    was    in    another 
quarter,    petitioned   very    strenuously 
to  have  her  company  dispensed  with. 
Notwithstanding,  however.    Papa  ra- 
ther seconded   this    request,    and  ad- 
mitted *  that  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  poor  Emily  was  to   be  dragged 
into    festivities   which    her    heart  re- 
jected,' it  was  peremptorily  refused  :— 
Lady  Sarah's  invincible  raillery  bore 
down  every   thing  like  an  objection, 
and  silenced  both   the  father's  argu- 
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ments  and  the  daughter's  entreaties. 
— "Nonsense!  brother/*  (said  this 
lively  oracle  of  fashion, )  **  Emily 
may  be  in  love,  if  she  likes  it,  with 
this  charming,  delightful,  precious 
officer — but  still  she  is  not,  I  hope,  to 
be  kept  a  close  prisoner  on  his  ac- 
count. But  even  if  she  is,  the  god  of 
love,  I  suppose,  like  the  god  of  war, 
allows  his  prisoners  to  walk  about 
on  their  parole.— Besides,  Emily,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  has  promised  to 
bring  with  him  a  Captain  BlufF-bank, 
whose  frigate  has  just  brought  dis- 
patches from  Spain»  and  he  probably 
may  know  something  of  this  delect- 
able lover  of  yours." 

This  last  argument  had  some  weight 
with  Emily,  and  accordingly  with 
great  reluctance  and  an  aching  heart 
she  prepared  herself  for  the  evening's 
amusements.      Lady    Sarah's    roomsj 
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splendid  as  they  were,  and  often  as 
beauty  and  elegance  had  been  their 
occupants,  had  rarely  had  to  boast 
two  such  lovely  inmates  as  were  the 
cause  of  their  this  night  being  thrown 
open.  And  such  in  truth  seemed  to 
be  the  general  sentiment :  every  one 
was  struck  with  admiration,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  admitted  that  the 
fair  relatives  of  their  hostess  came 
nearer  to  perfection  in  external  en- 
dowments than  any  thing  that  had 
lately  made  its  appearance  on  the 
London  stage  of  dissipation. — '*  What 
rosy  cheeks,  what  looks  of  health 
those  girls  have!"  exclaimed  one. — 
**I  wish  I  could  get  near  enough  to 
them  to  see  if  that  was  rouge  or  not  V 
whispered  a  second. — ''The  eldest  is 
the  most  regulm^  beauty  of  the  two — 
that  heavenly  complexion — those  ra- 
diant  eyes — that  Grecian  nose — the 
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i€ut:  ensemble  so  commanding  !'*  said 
another.  —  '*  Oh  !  but,"  (replied  a 
friend,)  **  look  at  the  inexpressible 
mildness — the  gentleness  pourtrayed 
on  that  downcast  countenance  of  the 
younger  one!" — In  short,  all  were  in 
raptures  ;  and  It  seemed  as  if  envy 
had  forgotten  to  make  use  of  the 
ticket  of  admittance  which  he  com^ 
monly  has  on  such  occasions. 

Nor  was  the  worthy  parent  of  these 
lovely  young  women  amongst  the  least 
of  their  admirers  :  he  repaired  early  in 
the  evening  into  a  retired  corner  of  an 
apartm.ent,  on  purpose  to  enjoy  unob- 
served those  exquisite  feelings,  which 
the  sight  of  his  children  never  failed 
to  create;  and  which  the  admiration 
they  now  excited  could  not  avoid 
calling  forth.  And  he  continued  gaz- 
ing at  them,  with  all  a  father's  fond- 
ness   and   rapture,    until  Emily's  ex- 
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treme  resemblance  to  her  mother 
brought  tears  into  his  eyes  and  forced 
him  to  retreat  to  his  apartment. 

Amongst  the  many,  who  were 
fascinated  with  the  appearance  of  the 
two  sisters,  was  a  gentleman,  whom, 
in  a  former  chapter,  we  have  heard 
talking  much  about  their  fortunes, 
and  declaring  his  own  pious  hopes 
and  intentions  relative  to  obtaining 
that  fortune  for  himself  and  friend  ; 
— we  mean,  the  heir,  and  pride,  of  the 
Shoe-string  family.  So  fascinated 
indeed  was  this  gentleman  with  the 
good  looks  of  Emily,  that  he  forthwith 
resolved  to  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 
misdemeanour  that  a  London  fine 
gentleman  can  possibly  commit — and 
that  was,  to  let  down  his  consequence 
so  much  as  to  indulge  himself  in  an 
exercise,  which  (though  the  avowed 
purport  of  an   invitation  to  a  ball,) 
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must  nevertheless  at  his  peril  be  ab 
stained  from  by  a  fine  man ;  inasmuch 
as  it  might  in  the  first  place  tend  to 
make  him  guilty  of  civility;  and 
would,  moreover,  in  all  probability, 
discompose  his  neckcloth  ;  disarrange 
his  hair  ;  cause  a  perspiration  fatal  to 
lavender-water  and  scented  pomatum  ; 
and,  in  short,  do  away  the  whole 
effect  of  a  six  hours  toilet ! 

*'  Mr,  Shoe-string  going  to  dance  !" 
screamed  a  row  of  astounded  dow- 
agers at  once,  when  they  heard  of  the 
unprecedented  condescension. 

**  Mr.  Shoe-string  going  to  dance!" 
simpered  a  lane  of  w^onder-stricken 
fair  ones,  as  this  hot-house  Lothario 
passed  through  them  on  his  way  to 
the  object  of  his  intended  kindness. 

*'  Shoe-string  going  to  dance  !" 
roared  a  gang  of  youths,  who  had 
seated    themselves    on    the    stairs  to 
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ensure  the  earliest  places  at  the  suppei 
tables. 

Shoe-string  xvas  certainly  going  to 
dance — or  at  least,  he  was  going  to 
ask  our  heroine  so  to  do  :  and  he  is 
just  now  considering  the  best  method 
of  making  his  selected  partner  fully 
sensible  of  her  good  fortune  and  of 
the  extreme  honour  about  to  be  con* 
ferred  on  her.  And  now,  having 
given  the  final  touch  of  adjustment 
to  his  cravat,  and  nodded  his  head, 
emblematic  of  his  intention  to  bow, 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  a  duck 
does  when  it  bathes  that  part  previous 
to  rain, — (for  never,  never  should  the 
body  of  a  fine  man  assist  at  a  haw,) 
he  commences  the   conversation  wirli 

"  Ah  !  how  d*ye  do  r — Have  you 
been  at  Lady  M *s  to  night  ?'* 

Emily  for  the  first  time  laised  her 
eyes  at  these  words,  and  cast  them  on 
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the  distinguished  personage  that  ad- 
dressed her — we  cannot  say,  with 
much  apparent  pleasure.  She  had, 
strangely  enough,  conceived  an  an- 
tipathy to  this  eminent  character ; 
who,  although  a  constant  and  favour- 
ed visitor  at  her  aunt's  house,  had,  by 
his  (what  she  called  it)  extraordinary 
impertinence  and  self-sufficiency,  very 
much  disgusted  her.  She  therefore 
returned  a  short  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions, and  remained  silent. 

**  Dancing's  an  infernal  bore," (con- 
tinued Shoe  string,)  *•  to  be  sure — but 
still,  if  you  wish  it,  I've  not  the  least 
objection  to  stand  up  with  ^'ou — I 
have  not — 'pon  my  soul." 

"  I  had  rather  not  dance.  Sir !"  re- 
plied Emily,  very  gravely. 

*' Gad  bless  my  soul!"  (echoed 
Shoe-string,  starting  back  and  placing* 
in  agony  the  extended  and  sati n -co- 
ol,   it.  D 
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vered  toe  of  a  listening  dowager.)— 
"Do  I  understand  you  right?  you 
had  rathei^  not  dance  ? — and  /  have 
asked  you  ?" 

Emily  repeated  her  determination 
in  the  same  words  but  in  a  somewhat 
louder  tone. 

*  Great  events  and  violent  sensa- 
tions (says  an  eloquent  writer)  are 
best  described  by  corresponding  ima- 
ges and  appropriate  similes  :'  but 
where  shall  we  look  for  an  image  or 
simile  that  could  adequately  convey  to 
the  imagination  of  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  astonishment,  the  rage,  the 
horror,  the  agony  of  Spindle-shank 
Shoe-string,  esquire,  at  this  declara- 
tion of  Emily's; — at  finding  himself 
thus  undervalued, — his  condescension 
set  at  nought," — and  his  character  and 
consequence  irreparably  injured.— 
Certainly,  Achilles  could  not  have  felt 
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half  as  much  when  Agamemnon  seized 
his  chere  amie ; — nor  do  I  think 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  could  well  have 
been  more  angry  at  Mr.  Hunt's  ac- 
quittal. 

But  his  mortification  was  destined 
not  to  stop  here  :  for,  scarcely  had 
he  received  this  heart-rending  indig- 
nity, ere  he  observed  Lady  Sarah 
leading  towards  Emily  a  rough  look- 
ing man,  wliom  she  immediately  in- 
troduced to  her,  as  Captain  Bkiff-bank, 
a  naval  officer, .  and  one  who  might 
possibly  tell  her  something  o^  a  frie7id 
of  hers.  And  with  this  gentleman, 
so  far  from  being  reserved,  Emily 
appeared  as  much  at  her  case  as  if  she 
had  known  him  for  ages,  and  remain- 
ed with  him  in  close  and  apparently 
interesting  conversation  for  many 
minutes. 

It  was  singular  (as  Shoe-string 
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observed,)  what  right  that  Captain 
Bluff-bank  could  have  at  an  assembly  . 
much  less  to  attempt  to  converse  with 
the  beauty  of  it.  It  was  true  he  was 
a  captain  of  a  man  of  war — and  was 
brought  to  the  assembly  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence — and  had  fought  many  ac- 
tions— and  had  been  wounded  several 
times — and  had  had  medals  given  him 
for  his  bravery :  but  still,  nobody 
knew  who  he  was;  besides,  his  coat 
was  made  by  a  Gosport  taylor;  and 
his  neckcloth  —  you  never  saw  any 
thing  tied  as  it  was  in  your  life — a 
large  bow,  the  ends  sticking  out,  and 
not  a  bit  of  starch  in  it  ! 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
the  captain  seemed  to  be  a  g^reat  fa- 
vourite with  Miss  Emily  Delaval ; 
for  when,  with  a  great  many  bows  and 
some  modest  confusion,  he  asked  her 
if  siie    would  do  him  the  honour  of 
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being  his  partner,  without  any  he- 
sitation, nay  ahiiost  with  pleasure, 
she  told  him  *  that  she  could  refuse 
a  friend  of  Col.  De  Montford's  no- 
thing: and  that,  although  she  had  in- 
tended not  to  dance^  such  a  request, 
from  such  a  quarter,  must  prove  fatal 
to  any  resolution  she  could  hav^ 
made.'  And  accordingly,  giving  him 
her  hand,  the  seaman  led  her  in 
triumph  to  the  top  of  the  set.  Her 
partner  danced,  (as  seamen  commonly 
do,)  with  a  great  deal  of  animation  ; 
and  Emily,  whose  spirits  had  been 
raised  by  a  very  good  account  of  De 
Montford,  (for  BlufF-bank  had  left 
Spain  prior  to  his  subterranean  con- 
finement,) seemed  to  enjoy  uncom* 
monly  the  amusement ;  in  which,  as 
in  most  others,  she  contrived  to 
excel,  and  call  forth  admiration. 
D  S 
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Shoe-string,  and  his  associates  in 
the  art  of  Finery^  at  this  sight,  were 
au  desespoir. 

*'  I  never  knew  of  any  thing  like  it 
in  my  life  !*'  said  one. 

^'  Let's  go  and  quiz  the  saiwage  ,'*' 
proposed  another :  and  to  quiz  the 
captain,  (unfortunately  for  them,)  the 
whole  party  forthwith  resolved.  Shoe- 
string, as  the  person  most  injured, 
was  to  perform  the  part  of  general  in 
this  laudable  undertaking:  and  ac- 
cordingly, placing  his  sweet- smelling 
troops  on  each  side  of  him,  he  com- 
menced the  somewhat  dangerous  at- 
tack by  making  remarks  on  the  sea- 
man's method  of  dancing,  loud  enough 
to  reach  his  ears,  and  indeed  attract 
the  observation  of  the  whole  room. 

'*  That's  a  Sheerness  step,  I  pre- 
sume !"  exclaimed  the  ringleader  of 
the  party. 
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All!  Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  shouted 
the  perfumed  liost. 

**  Jack  learned  in  the  iiiain- 
top  prohahly,"  simpered  another. 
"  Where  also  I  conjecture  he  bor- 
rowed a  bit  of  canvas  for  his  coat," 
added  a  third  butterfly.  And  thus, 
for  a  considerable  time,  did  these 
amiable  youths  amuse  themselves  ac 
the  expense  of  one,  whose  worth  and 
merit,  in  every  way,  if  put  into  the 
scale  with  their  qualifications  to  dis- 
tinction, (pomatum,  perfume,  and  folly 
not  being  weighed,)  would  have  beea 
much  in  the  same  situation  that  the 
Grecian  fortunes  were,  when  sus- 
pended in  the  golden  scales  with  those 
of  the  devoted  lUion,  by  the  father 
of  the  gods,  on  mount  Ida.  * 
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Captain  Bluff- bank  endured  this 
impertinence  for  some  time  with  a 
disdain  and  calmness,  arising  from 
contempt  of  the  source  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  the  result  of  that  genuine 
and  considerate  courage  which  prefers 
putting  up  for  the  moment  with  insult, 
to  pro  yoking  a  quarrel,  that  might  have 
been  fatal  to  the  amusements  of  the 
evening,  and  insulting  to  the  company 
assembled.  This  forbearance  was  imme- 
diately construed  by  his  short-sighted 
assailants  into  cowardice ;  and  they 
directly  set  him  down  to  be,  what 
they  called,  '  a  shy  cock ;'  and,  ac- 
tuated by  this  feeling,  they  proceeded 
to  such  lengths  that  further  forbear- 
ance became  impossible. 

'*  Shipmates  !"  (at  length  said  the 
tar,  walking  straight  up  to  Mr.  Shoe- 
string, who  immediately  became  pal- 
lidus,  though  from  another  cause  than 
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that  which  the  poet  meant  to  convey  by 
the  word  ira^ — in  plain  Enghsh,  who 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet, )  **  Is  there 
any  thing  so  ridiculous  in  my  appearance 
or  manners  that  all  of  you  must  needs 
pour  in  such  broadsides  of  jibes  and 
jeers  whenever  I  turn  a  person  in  the 
dance  ?" 

'*  Eh  ?  man  !"  (replied  Shoe-string, 
mustering  up  all  his  courage,  and 
busily  adjusting  the  cambric  that  en- 
circled his  neck,  as  if  thence  to  extract 
some  more  of  that  useful  article,) 
**  Laugh  at  you,  eh  ? — Pon  my  soul 
man !  you  flatter  yourself — I  never  even 
thought  of  you,  fellow  ! — never, — but 
don't  come  too  near,  man  ) — you  are 
offensive — you  are  indeed,  man  !** 

A    loud    shout  of  Ah !  Ah  !  Ah ! 
was   half    uttered    in    approbation  of 
this  witty  answer,    when  the  plaudits 
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suddenly  ceased ;  and  every  eye  be- 
came fixed  upon  the  captain's  face : 
Avhich  had  now  began  to  redden  in  a 
particular  sort  of  way,  and  very  clear- 
ly expiei<sed,  what  passion  prevented 
the  articulation  of,  that  it's  owner 
was  clearing  decks  for  action  and, 
regardless  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
intended  to  bear  doxvn  amongst  them 
and  punish  their  temerity  forthwith. 
Like  those,  however^  he  had  been 
wont  to  encounter  on  his  own  element, 
the  seaman's  opponents  waited  not  to 
be  attacked  but  fled  at  once  in  all 
directions ;  leaving  their  admiral  to 
answer  for  his  own  misdemeanors.  It 
were  endless  to  recount  the  particulars 
of  this  flight;  nor  in  truth  was  it  till 
three  days  afterwards  that  all  the  in- 
dividuals, who  displayed  their  activity 
€)n  this  occasion,  M'ere  discovered  in 
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the  "retreats  whither  they  had  taken 
shelter  from  the  meditated  attack. 
A  duke*s  family  went  into  mourning 
for  it*s  heir  apparent :  but  who  was 
at  length  discovered  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  temple — I  am  told,  not 
of  fame  !  The  young  Lord  Lavender 
was  found  entrenched  behind  some 
negus- trays  in  a  pantry,  whither  he 
had  flown  for  safety  on  the  first  alarm. 
And  poor  Mr.  Gunter  in  his  way  up 
stairs  with  refreshments  was  overset 
by  three  more  of  these  fugitive  heroes 
whose  fears  and  anxiety  made  them 
too  blind  to  observe  even  him.  In 
short,  all  was  uproar  and  confusion ; 
the  music  ceased  ;  the  ladies  screamed 
and  fainted ;  and  one  Mr,  Toxvnsend 
took  the  liberty  of  walking  up  stairs. 
He  came  just  in  time  to  cover  Mr, 
Shoe-string's  retreat ;  for  the  captain, 
having  lavished  on  him  every  term 
D  6 
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of  opprobrium  that  he  could  think  of, 
(and  a  seaman  usually  thinks  of  a  good 
many  on  such  occasions, )  was  now 
preparing  to  throw  grappling  irons  on 
his  foe's  nasal  promontory ;  to  which 
I  am  afraid  Mr.  Shoe-string*s  board- 
ing nettings,  to  wit,  a  pair  of  delicate 
hly- white  hands,  would  have  proved 
but  feeble  protectors. 

The  fine  man  therefore  escaped  for 
this  time  in  a  whole  skin,  and  was 
suffered  to  retire  from  the  field  of 
battle ;  after  having  been  told  that  if 
ever  he  fell  in  his  antagonist's  way 
hereafter,  he  should  be,  (to  quote  the 
tar*s  own  words,)  properly  hided. — 
'*  If  ever  I  do,"  said  Shoe-string  to 
himself  when  he  reached  home,  *'  I 
deserve  it !"  And  thus  ended  this 
comical  encounter. 

^*  But,''    (demands   an   antiquated, 
old-fashioned,  queer-thinking  country 


gentleman  now  sitting  beside  me,) 
*'  was  Mr.  Shoe-string  admitted  into 
London  society  after  having  tamely 
endured  such  language  and  sucli 
insults  ? — surely  not  !" 

]\Iy     good      Sir,     however     such 

gothic   notions  may   vegetate  in   the 

country,  in  town  they  have  been  long 

since    exploded     as     barbarous     and 

shocking.     Mr.  Shoe-string  after  this 

petit  fracas   became  more  recherckh 

than  ever  :  and  for  this  plain  reason — 

he   was  proved   to    be  harmless :   he 

had  now  shewn  that  if  any  one  should 

hereafter  take  a  good  humoured  fancy 

to  the  person  of  his  sister  or  wife — 

or  in  a  drunken  frolic  amuse  himself 

with  treading  upon  his  toes — or  any 

other  little    joke    of    that     sort — he 

was  a   man  who   would  not  make  a 

serious   thing   of   it,     nor  let  vulgar 

passion  get  the  better  of  politeness. 
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And  where  could  a  greater  requisite 
be  found  in  the  character  of  a  Fine 
man? — but  we  return  to  the  ball. 

This  eventful  night  was  destined 
to  give  birth  to  another  incident 
almost  as  curious  in  it's  way  as  the 
one  we  have  been  reciting:  for  the 
ladies  had  scarcely  recovered,  by  the 
assistance  of  hartshorn  and  other 
restoratives,  the  fright  which  Captain 
Bluff- bank's  rude  behaviour  had  oc- 
casioned ;  and  were  endeavouring  to 
forget  their  terror  in  the  delicacies 
which  the  supper  tables  presented  to 
their  appetites;  when  the  doors  flew 
open  and  ushered  into  the  apartment, 
where  sat  the  hostess,  a  gentleman 
arrayed  in  a  dress  not  commonly  seen 
at  a  London  assembly, — namely,  a 
dragoon  uniform.  The  officer  began 
by  apologizing  to  Lady  Sarah  Beau- 
champ,  (with  whom  it  seems  he  had 
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a  previous  acquaintance,)  for  his  in- 
trusion ;  but  stated,  that  having  come 
.over  in  the  same  vessel  which  brought 
dispatches  from  Spain,  he  felt  unable 
to  resist  the  pleasure  of  stating  to  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  and  women, 
as  were  there  assembled,  the  most 
glorious  victory  that  tlie  Bricish  arms 
had  yet  had  to  boast.  Actuated  by 
this  feeling,  he  had  not,  he  said,  even 
stopped  to  change  his  garments — but 
the  news  he  was  the  bearer  of,  he 
trusted,  would  atone  for  his  march- 
worn  appearance.  In  a  few  moments, 
as  will  be  conjectured,  the  supper 
tables  were  deserted ;  and  an  anxious 
circle  formed  around  the  warrior 
guest,  who  stood  in  the  middle, 

*  Breathless andfainty  leaning uponmy  sword jl^ 

although,    it    must     be    confessed, 
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apparently  more  delighted  at  the 
attention  and  admiration,  which 
his  military  appearance  called  forth, 
than  anxious  to  reheve  the  suspense 
of  the  numbers  who  crowded  round  to 
inquire  from  him  the  fate  of  their  re- 
latives who  were  in  the  action.  It 
also  struck  some  more  scrutinizing 
observers,  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  all  this  officer's  accoutrements 
were  quite  new ;  and  in  a  state  of  such 
perfect  preservation  and  order  that  one 
might  have  supposed  them  to  have 
been  arranged  for  a  review,  in  lieu  of 
having,  as  their  wearer  stated,  been 
his  unchanged  and  only  covering  ever 
since  the  battle  he  professed  to  de- 
scribe, took  place. 

It  is  time  to  tell  the  reader  (if  he 
has  not  already  guessed)  who  this  in- 
truder is;  and  to  account  for  his 
being  in  this  place  at  this  moment. 
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The  person  who  now  claims  the  at- 
tention of  Lady  Sarah's  company  is 
no  other  than  Cornet  Sir  Splinter-bar 
Spirey  ;  whose  wish  to  retire  from  his 
Majesty's  service  had,  on  being  made 
known  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
curiously  enough,  met  with  his  imme- 
diate assent :  and,  having  chanced  to 
come  home  in  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  dispatches,  (the  only  true 
part  of  his  narrative,)  it  had  entered 
into  this  baronet's  fertile  brain  that 
it  would  be  particularly  dashing  to 
dress  himself  in  uniform,  and  act  that 
part  amongst  beaux  and  belles  which 
he  was  not  permitted  to  act  amongst 
soldiers.  And  .  accordingly,  having 
prepared  himself  for  this  chivalric 
expedition,  and  arrayed  his  manly 
limbs  in  a  pair  of  overalls,  purpose!]/ 
lacerated  to  reveal  a  scar  that  graced 
the  lower  part  of  his  leg,   (of  which 
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scar  hereafter,)  he  repaired  to  the 
assembly,  to  create  agony  in  those 
simple  enough  to  behevehim,  and  excite 
expectation  which  he  possessed  no 
knowledge  of  the  dispatches  to  re- 
ahze. 

If  the  cornet,  however,  did  not 
give  a  very  correct  account  of  the 
action  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at: 
inasmuch  as  during  the  whole  time  of 
it's  continuance,  he  was  quietly  re« 
posing  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  on  a 
comfortable  bed,  which  he  had  appropri- 
ated to  his  own  use,  in  a  neighbouring 
town;  to  the  exclusion  of  it*s  owner, 
an  invahd  Spanish  lady,  "  who,"  as 
the  cornet  properly  observed,  ^'  ought 
to  be  d — n'd  thankful  at  only  being 
ordered  to  turn  out  for  him ;  instead 
of  being  picketed  or  shot,  or  something 
of  that  sort !" 

Whatever,    therefore,   the    baronet 
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recounted  to  his  auditors  was  gather- 
ed from  the  accounts  he  had  heard  in 
his  passage  home  ;  and  of  this,  with 
his  own  embellishments  and  explana- 
tions, he  certainly  contrived  to  make 
a  very  formidable  story.  Amongst 
the  most  attentive  and  anxious  of 
these  auditors  was  a  certain  young 
lady,  (the  reader  may  possibly  guess 
who,)  who  stood  pale,  and  trembhng 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  circle,  and 
dying  to  ask  the  fate  of  her  lover  and 
brother — but  yet,  unable  to  give  her 
feelings  utterance.  Her  partner,  the 
gallant  Bluff-bank,  kin<lly  undertook 
to  ask  the  question  which  her  fears 
prevented  herself  from  putting.  **  Ship- 
mate/* said  the  seaman,  *'  you  hav'n't 
told   us  yet   how  your  own  regiment 

the dragoons  got  off/' 

"  Cut  to  pieces,"  replied  the  con- 
siderate narrator,  **  every  man  John  of 
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them. — That  madman  De  Montford 
took  it  into  liis  head  to  charge  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon  with  them  and  so 
— you  know — they  did  for  him — and 
no  great  loss  either."  The  harbarity 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  reply  was 
unheeded  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed ;  the  first  few  words 
of  it  having  been  amply  sufficient  to 
take  away  from  her  all  sense  and  feel- 
ing. On  first  hearing  them,  she  cast 
her  eyes  wildly  around  her  in  search  of 
her  father ;  but,  who  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  gone  early  in  the  evening  to  his 
apartment.  Then  looking  anxiously 
at  Charlotte  who  stood  a  Httle  way 
from  her,  (and  was  scarcely  less  af- 
fected than  herself, )  she  made  signs 
as  if  she  wished  to  be  led  from  the 
room — a  deadly  paleness  overspread 
her  countenance — and,  scarcely  had 
her  partner   time    to   entreat   her  to 
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compose  herself,  before  she  had  fallen 
into  his  arms  and  loud  and  convulsive 
sobs  proclaimed  her  in  h3^sterics. 

The  truth  of  Sir  Splinter-bar*s  ac- 
count we  will  inquire  into  presently. 
But,  ere  we  conclude  che  chapter,  we 
may  as  well  mention,  (since  we  have 
promised  it,)  the  origin  of  that  scar 
which  appeared,  through  the  baronet's 
overall,  on  his  leg.  Few  words  will 
suffice  to  account  for  this  wound ; 
which  he  declared  the  result  of  his 
daring  spirit  in  the  day  of  battle,  but 
which  was  in  truth  nothing  but 
the  result  of  a  daring  ambition  to 
ride  through  a  turnpike  without 
paying !  For,  some  years  back,  in 
attempting  to  take  this  liberty  with 
the  laws  of  his  country,  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  enforce  them  (finding  him- 
self too  late  to  seize  the  transgressor's 
steed  by  the  bridle,)  let  full   the  gate 
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upon  the  gallant  baronet,  in  hopes 
thus  to  arrest  his  illegal  advance :  and, 
this  gate,  chancing  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  offender's  leg,  caused  that 
laceration  or  wound  which  w^as  now 
unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of  bella^ 
horrida  bella !  Such  was  the  plain 
fact. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


We  are  all  of  us  too  much  inclined, 
in  propagating  news  of  any  sort,  to 
assert  for  fact,  not  so  much  what  has 
happened  as  what  we  wish  had  hap- 
pened. And  thus  was  it  with  Sir 
Splinter-bar  Spirey  in  the  last  chapter : 
— he  certainly,  (for  many  reasons  be- 
fore hinted  at,)  would  not  have  been 
sorry  overmuch  that  the  battle,  he 
professed  to  describe,  had  done^  as  he 
called  it,  for  his  colonel  j  and  he 
therefore  conceived  it  a  very  immate- 
rial deviation  from  truth  to  state  point 
blank  that  it  had  so  done  for  him. 
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However,  the  baronet,  it  must  be 
owned,  had  more  foundation  for  his 
report,  than  nine  people  out  of  ten 
commonly  have,  who  take  out  similar 
tongue-licences :  for  we  must  allow 
that  it  was  very  generally  credited 
throughout  the  British  army,  that 
Colonel  De  Montford,  (although  only 
returned  amongst  the  missings)  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  impetuosity  in 
kading  his  regiment  on  to  a  charge, 
where  the  unevenness  of  the  ground, 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
imf)regnable  position  rendered  all  skill 
and  bravery  in  the  assailants  unavail- 
ing and  useless.  The  plain  state  of 
the  case  is  ;  that,  after  having  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour  and  been 
shot  at  as  often  as  the  target  in  Hyde 
Park,  on  a  field  day  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  sharp-shooters,  our  hero 
fainted   away   through   loss  of  blood 
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and  in  that  situation  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  who,  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  of  their  subse- 
quent retreat,  took  good  care  not  to 
permit  so  valuable  a  prize  to  escape 
out  of  their  hands;  although  in  truth 
a  bleeding  corpse  was  all  they  could 
boast  of  having  secured. 

When  Frederick  therefore  recover- 
ed from  his  swoon,  he  found  himself 
fastened  by  his  humane  captors  to 
the  carriage  of  a  curricle  gun  ;  and  on 
that  uneasy  conveyance  travelling 
with  all  the  speed,  that  the  terror- 
stricken  vanquished  could  use,  over 
the  rough  and  jolting  roads  which  the 
mountains  of  Andalusia  afforded. 
We  will  leave  it  to  the  reacjer  to  con- 
jecture all  the  feelings  that  such  a 
situation  would  of  necessity  bring  into 
a  mind  constituted  as  was  De  Mont- 
ford's:   and    it  will  not  be   thought 
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wonderful  to  state  that  be  very  speedily 
relapsed  into  insensibility,  overpower- 
ed with  rage,  horror  and  despair. 
When  he  a  second  time,  however, 
came  to  his  senses,  he  found  himself 
in  a  somewhat  better  situation;  for  he 
was  lying  on  a  comfortable  bed, 
around  which  stood  several  officers, 
in  French  uniforms,  and,  as  he  opened 
his  eyes,  he  heard  one  of  them,  a 
veteran,  whose  appearance  and  dress  be- 
spoke him  of  superior  rank,  exclaim  to 
another  standing  beside  him  "  C'etoit 
un  brave  homme-^mais  je  craigns 
beaucoup  qu'il  n  en  meure, — Que'e7i 
dites^vous?  Monsieur  leChiriirgienr 

Le  Chirurgien  shook  his  head-  - 
^^  II  a  cinque  blessures,  Mo?2.  Gene- 
ral f'  replied  he  dismally. 

The  prisoner  raised  himself  at  these 
words,  and,  feebly  withdrawing  the 
curtains    of    the    bed,    stared  wildly 
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around  him.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  reason  had  forsaken  him,  and  that 
he  awoke  only  to  a  state  of  delirium. 
— **  Bravely  done,  my  gallant  Henry  ! 
If  all  fought  like  you,  the  day 
might  still  be  ours, — That  chesnut* 
troop — what  is  it  about  ?" — ('twas 
thus  that  he  raved ;  casting,  the 
while,  bewildered  looks  of  vacancy  at 
the  surgeon  who  sat  beside  him,  and 
placing  his  hand  with  insane  earnest- 
ness upon  his  shoulder,) — ^*  Stock! 
fly  thither ! — rally  them  as  you  value 
your  own, — your  country's  character. 
— Cleave  to  the  ground  the  first  who 
dares  to  fly  one  inch — Ah  !  dastards  ! 
is  it  so  ?" — and  again   he  sunk,    over- 


*  Troops  in  dragoons  are  frequently  chris- 
tened from  the  colour  of  the  horses  which  com- 
pose them, 
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powered  with  the  exertion,  into  the 
arms  of  insensibility. 

In  this  state  of  derangement  he 
remained  for  some  days;  and,  when  his 
reason  returned,  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevent- 
ed tearing  off  the  bandages  from  his 
wounds  and  rushing  upon  death  ; 
for,  insensible  of  the  many  attentions 
which  it  was  evident  his  captors  wish- 
ed, would  he  permit  them,  to  shew 
him  ;  at  every  lucid  interval,  he  la- 
vished all  the  terms  of  opprobrium, 
that  he  could  think  of,  upon  them, 
in  hopes  to  provoke  them  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  his  miserable  exis- 
tence. 

JLe  Marquis  De  Savignac,  however, 
the  French  commandant,  was  fortu- 
nately a  soldier  of  the  old  school ; 
and  one  of  the  few  who  still  retained 
those  exalted  notions  of  honour  and 
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humanity,  in  the  art  of  war,  which 
once  so  distinguished  his  countrymen  ; 
and  acquired  for  them,  from  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy,  the  honourable 
appellation  of  '  a  nation  of  Cavaliers.* 
He  bore  Frederick's  very  gross  inci- 
vihty,  (to  call  it  by  the  gentlest 
name, )  with  the  most  dignified  and 
humane  forbearance,  and  moreover, 
used  his  authority  to  prevent  it's  irri- 
tating the  junior  and  less  consi- 
derate of  his  officers.  *'  General,  *" 
(said  an  aid-de-camp  to  him  on  one 
occasion  with  much  indignation,) 
**  the  young   English  prisoner  is  not 


*  As  we  are  writing  for  the  amusement  of 
English  people,  we  must  henceforth  make  the 
French  speak  in  our  own  tongue ;  however 
much  consistency  may  militate  against  such  aa 
arrangement. 
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to  be  endured:  on  my  going  to  him 
to  inquire  the  state  of  his  health, 
agreeable  to  your  orders,  he  taunt- 
ingly answered,  *  it  was  so  well  that 
he  only  wished  he  had  to  regain  his 
liberty  by  drubbing  two  dozen  such 
fellows  as  me  at  once,' — and  added, 
'  that  we  were  a  pack  of  cowardly 
poltroons.* 

An  English  general,  however  polite, 
would  on  hearing  such  a  speech,  I  am 
fearful,  not  exactly  have  repressed 
his  ire, — nay,  probably,  would  have 
given  orders  to  turn  such  an  ungrate- 
ful being  into  the  common  receptacle 
for  people  in  his  condition. 

The  French  commandant,  however, 
when  told  it,  merely  took  out  his 
snuff-box — offered  a  pinch  to  the 
aid-de-camp  —  took  one  himself — 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders — and,  with 
a    good-humoured     smile,      observed 
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"  Ah  !  c' est  I 'imprudence  de  la  jeu^ 
nesse — et,  de  plus,  man  ami,  a  lafafon 
des  Anglo  is  /' 

But  thegreatestinstanceof  the  French 
general's  consicieration  and  humanity 
evinced  itself  in  his  dis{3atching  to  the 
British  lines  a  flag  of  truce,  to  inform 
them  that  Colonel  De  Montford  was 
alive  and  likely  to  do  well,  and  pro- 
mising that  every  attention  should  be 
paid  to  him  which  bravery  and  merit 
like  his  could  entitle  him  to.  And 
this  promise  he  most  faithfully  adhered 
to ;  for  our  hero  was,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able,  removed  into  his  own  house 
and  treated  in  all  respects  more  like 
a  friend  than  a  captive :  so  much 
so,  that  Frederick,  who  began  at 
length  to  feel  the  comfort  and 
kindness  of  such  usage,  frequently 
muttered  to  himself,  *^  Hang  it,  1 
always  understood  that  French- 
E   4 
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men  were  all  villains !" — A  compli- 
ment from  him, — though  but  a  nega- 
tive one. 

Rapturously  indeed  was  the  intelli- 
gence, of  our  hero's  being  still  alive  and 
in  a  convalescent  state,  received  by  one 
person  in  the  British  camp — we  mean, 
Henry  Delaval.  This  truly  amiable 
youth,  when  he  found  that  nothing 
could  keep  De  Montford  from  ex- 
posing himself  and  his  regiment  to 
destruction,  generously  resolved  to 
share  that  destruction  with  him  :  and, 
placing  himself  by  the  side  of  his 
friend,  he  behaved,  throughout  the 
day,  in  a  manner  which  clearly  prov- 
ed that  want  of  consideration  forms 
no  indispensable  ingredient  in  true 
valour ;  and  that  when  the  latent 
energies  of  a  reflecting  mind  are  once 
aroused  and  called  into  action,  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  they  will  often  produce 
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effects  at  least  equally  striking  and 
brilliant  with  any  attached  to  the 
most  headstrong  spirit  of  daring.  He 
had  himself  been  severely  wounded  in 
the  course  of  the  action,  and  indeed 
was  indebted  only  for  his  life  to 
Captain  Stock's  consummate  presence 
of  mind  and  bravery :  which  alone 
in  fact  brought  off  the  few  of  the  ■ 
reginjent  who  survived  this  disastrous 
affair.  But  no  bodily  pain,  no  corpo- 
real wound,  could  be  compared  to  the 
mental  agony  Mr.  Delaval  endured 
from  the  suspense,  which  he  was  in, 
relative  to  the  fate  of  his  inconsiderate 
but  much -loved  friend.  From  him 
he  knew  would  be  expected  at  home 
the  account  of  all  that  had  befallen 
that  friend — his  would  be  the  dreadful 
task  of  reveahng  to  his  sister  the  fate 
of  her  lover — at  his  hands  would  be 
required  each  particular  of  the  melan- 
in 5 


choly  tale.  Distracted  by  these 
thoughts  and  unable  to  rest,  he  left 
his  couch  on  the  night  subsequent  to 
the  battle,  when  all  throughout  the 
camp  was  hushed,  and  the  wearied 
soldiers  had  forgotten  their  fatigues 
in  the  arms  of  refreshing  slumber; — 
when  as  Campbell's  inspired  language 
pourtrays  a  similar  scene, 


The  night-cloud  had  lower'd, 


And  the  centinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky  ; 
And  thousands  had    sunk  on  the  ground  over- 
powered, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die.' 

It  was  at  this  hour,  that  Henry 
Delaval  quitted  his  tent  and  resolved 
to  search  once  more  for  the  body  of 
his  friend  amongst  the  miserable 
groups  that  crowded  the  blood-stained 
field  of  battle.     To  find  De  Montford 
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amongst  these,  he  conceived  would 
be  far  less  torturing  than  to  continue 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  fate  had 
befallen  him ;  and,  wrapping  a  cloak 
around  his  feverish  limbs,  he  repaired 
to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  began 
his  melancholy  search  by  the  light 
which  the  resplendent  orb  of  night 
afforded . 

The  duty  of  burying  the  dead  had 
commenced,  and  parties  from  either 
host,  deputed  to  perform  this  last  sad 
office  to  their  lifeless  comrades,  were, 
horror-stricken  and  silently,  employed 
in  digging  graves  for  the  purpose : 
whilst  here  and  there  was  seen  a  de- 
sponding straggler,  employed  like 
Henry  in  searching  for  the  corpse  of 
some  departed  relative  or  friend,  whose 
name  had  in  vain  been  called  upon 
at  the  dismal  muster  subsequent  to 
s  6 
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the     battle.      And     the     lengthened 

groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 

as  friendship  essayed    to  remove,   or 

brutality    to   strip  for    plunder,    their 

lacerated   bodies — the  faintly   uttered 

prayers  of  the  expiring  for  mercy  and 

forgiveness — and   the    solemn   silence 

which  reigned  throughout  this  dreary 

midnight  scene,    interrupted  only   by 

the    above   faint    but    heart-piercing 

sounds,  or   the  passing   salutations  of 

the    awe- struck     soldiers, — combined 

altogether  to    render    this    spectacle 

affecting  beyond  a  description. 

"  How   often,"     exclaimed    Henry 

Delaval,  as  he  paused  to    survey   this 

picture    of    carnage    and    desolation, 

*'  how  often    does     the  inconsiderate 

senator    pronounce    for   war  !      How 

often  does  he   by   his  vote  authorise 

scenes    like  these,   without  being  in 
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the  least  conscious  of  the  wretched* 
ness,  the  incalculable  misery,  which 
he  is  therel)y  entailing  upon  thousands 
of  his  fellow-creatures  !  Could  the 
minister,  ere  he  rejects  pacific  over- 
tures and  bids  the  trump  of  discord 
sound,  be  forced  to  gaze  upon  this 
prospect ;  or  be  compelled  for  a 
moment  to  imagine  that  he  beheld 
some  relative  of  his  own,  some  brother, 
or  some  child,  breathing  his  last 
amid  torture,  like  yonder  wretched 
object's,  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
vainly  supphcating  for  mercy  beneath 
the  butchering  gripe  of  a  ruthless 
assassin  !  Could  he  see  him,  wel- 
tering in  his  own  gore,  stripped  to  the 
skin  whilst  helpless  and  in  agony, 
and  haply  left  to  rot,  uninterred,  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  until  putrefac- 
tion leave  nothing  but  his  bones,  to 
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record  his  bravery  ! — If  scenes  like 
these  could  occasionally  be  brought 
into  the  view  of  a  statesman,  about 
to  plunge  his  country  into  war,  surely 
be  would  hesitate  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition  at  such  a  dreadful  price." — 
*'  —  But  then  your  honour  knows 
as  how  this  here  war  is  all  along  of 
Bonny  party,'' — answered  a  well  re- 
membered voice.  Mr.  Delaval  start- 
ed ;  and  now  first  perceived  standing 
beside  him  the  veteran  Stock,  who  had 
been  listening  unobserved  the  above 
soliloquy.  It  was  not  requisite  for 
Mr.  Delaval  to  ask  the  adjutant  his 
errand  to  the  field  of  battle :  his  for- 
lorn countenance,  his  swoln  eyes,  and 
the  look  of  nameless  sorrow  which  he 
cast  upon  Henry;  plainly  declared 
that  he  had  a  similar  object  in  visiting 
this    scene    of  blood ;    and   that  his 
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commander    was    uppermost    in    his 
thoughts. 

'*  Certainly,     my     friend,"       (said 
Henry  in  reply   to   Stock's  remark, ) 
'*  my   observations    could    not    apply 
in  any  way  to  the  contest  in  which 
these    unhappy   victims    to    the   mis- 
taken  policy    of  France's  ruler   have 
fallen. — For  assuredly,  if  ever  religion, 
justice,  and   every    feeling   of   nature 
and  duty,  sanctioned  an  earthly  cause, 
it  is  that  cause  in  which  we  at  present 
fight.     To   preserve   a    people   strug- 
gling for   their   freedom    and  religion 
against   a  ruffian    band,     whose   sole 
plea  to  deprive  them  of  these  inestim- 
able gifts  is  their  hitherto  unchecked 
success   in    robbery  and  depredation, 
must  undoubtedly  meet  with   favour 
and  approbation  in  His  sight,  who  is 
ever  wont  to  assist  the  oppressed  and 
desolate,  and  *   to  scatter  the  proud 
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in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts/ 
But  alas  !  my  friend,  such  a  reflection, 
consolatory  as  it  is,  cannot  dry  the 
tears  which  severed  friendship  com- 
mands to  flow — cannot  recal  pleasure 
to  the  countenance  that  must  never 
more  behold  that  of  an  idolized  friend, 
— cannot  repair,  Stock,  our  loss." — 
Mr.  Delaval  paused;  overpowered  with 
grief  and  emotion. 

Stock  had  been  thirty-two  years  a 
soldier,  and  had  witnessed  death  in 
every  shape, — had  lost  his  father  and 
his  brothers  by  the  sword,  and  yet 
had  never  before  been  tempted  to 
play  the  woman,  or  let  a  tear  disgrace 
his  scar-worn  cheek.  But  De  Mont- 
ford's  loss  was  more  than  he  could  en- 
dure. The  colonel's  kindness  towards 
him  had  engendered  an  affection  in 
the  bosom  of  this  grateful  veteran 
superior  to  any  thing  he  yet  had  felt : 
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and  he  now  stood  by  the  side  of 
Henry  in  speechless  agony,  sobbing 
forth  his  heartfelt  anguish. 

**  Poor  gentleman  !"  (at  length 
broke  from  him,  when  his  power  of 
utterance  returned  and  brought  with 
it  his  constitutional  loquacity — for 
Stock,  it  must  be  owned,  was  talk- 
ative)— **  I  never  see'd  his  honour 
after  that  I  heard  him  halloo  to  the 
chesnut  troop  as  they  were  running 
away — which  was  very  wrong  in  them 
of  a  sartainty,  Sir,  but  what  could  a 
handful  of  men-like,  do,  your  honour 
knows,  against  a  columri  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
into  the  bargain,  peppering  of  us  like 
hailstones,  as  a  body  might  say? — And 
so,  as  I  was  a  saying,  I  never  set  eyes 
upon  the  colonel  after  that  I  heard 
him  halloo  '  Rascals  !  will  you  fly 
your  colours  and  your  commander  ?' — 
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*  No/  sais  I,  '  your  honour,  never,  as 
long  as  my  name*s  Nat.  Stock.* — And 
just  whilst  I  was  a  saying  this  here, 
my  horse  receives  a  shot,  and  then, 
d — n  his  eyes,  (God  forgive  me  for 
swearing,  —  the  poor  dumb  creatur 
couldn't  help  it  neither,)  tumbles 
right  a  top  of  me  and  there  he  lays — 
and  so  you  see.  Sir,  when  I  got  quit 
of  him  and  catch'd  another  horse, 
what  with  the  smoke  and  the  bustle 
and  one  thing  and  to'ther,  I  never  had 
the  good  luck  to  light  eyes  on  his 
honor  —  never  no  more. — Ah  !  poor 
gentleman,  I'm  afear'd  the  rascals 
have  knabb'd  him. — Well,  if  so  be 
they  have,  S.r,  that  there's  better  than 
his  being  killVl — you  know,  Sir," — 

'* —  Assuredly,"  said  Henry,  catch- 
ing eagerly  at  the  ray  of  hope  which 
this  suggestion  held  out, — "  but  then 
we  must  ere  this  have  known  it." — 
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**  —  Them  there  rascals,"  (conti- 
nued Stock,)  ''  would  never  for  cer- 
tain go  for  to  think  of  using  the  co- 
lonel ill. — If  so  be  they  did" — (at  these 
words  the  adjutant  displayed  a  row  of 
decayed  teeth,  and  vented  the  indigna- 
tion which  this  idea  called  forth,  by 
stamping  violently  with  his  heel  on 
the  lifeless  body  of  a  Frenchman  that 
lay  beside  him,)  '*  If  so  be  you  have," 
(he  proceeded^  addressing  the  dead 
body, )  "  Pll  massacree  a  few  of  you 
— Some  of  you  rascals  shall  pay  the 
piper  for  it  before  I  leave  you." 

Wretched  as  he  was,  Henry  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
earnestness  with  which  Stock  address'- 
ed  the  dead  Frenchman  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  living  countrymen, 
and  informed  him  of  his  direful 
intentions. 


The  two  friends  continued  their 
searcli  till  the  bugles  had  sounded  the 
reveille,  and  the  dawn  once  more 
called  the  warrior  to  his  post; — but 
in  vain.  Many  a  bleeding  corpse  did 
they  examine — ^many  a  haggard  coun- 
tenance did  they  wash  the  clotted 
gore  from,  but  no  form  nor  features 
like  those  of  Frederick,  repaid  their 
toil ;  and  they  parted  with  hearts  full 
of  despondency  and  grief,  the  one  to 
his  parade,  the  other  to  his  tent. 

Henry  had  now  to  perform  the 
most  cruel  task  of  all ;  he  had  to  write 
the  account  of  what  had  happened  to 
his  family — to  his  sister :  he  had  to 
tell  that  sister  that,  amidst  the  univer- 
sal joy  and  triumph  of  her  country, 
she  was  doomed  to  pine  in  uncer- 
tainty for  the  fate  of  her  lover — *'  It 
will    distract — it   will   kill'  her,  I  am 
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certain'*  (said  he,  tearing  to  pieces  a 
letter  he  had  framed) — '^  and,  if  I 
write  to  my  father,"  he  continued, 
*'  slie  will  open,  as  she  is  wont,  the 
letter." At  length,  after  much  de- 
liberation with  himself"  he  resolved  to 
write  to  his  friend  Arhuthnot,  and  to 
impose  on  him  the  cruel  task  of  re- 
vealing to  his  family  the  disastrous 
intelligence.  This  he  accordingly 
did  :  but  for  reasons,  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted  with,  Arbuthnot 
did  not  receive  this  epistle  till  many 
days  after  it's  arrival :  none  of  the 
waiters  of  the  coffee-house,  whither 
it  was  directed,  thinking  it  worth  re- 
collection, or  choosing  to  take  the 
trouble  of  enclosing  it  to  a  man  who 
was  in  Newgate — and  there  it  re- 
mained for  several  days  unopened. 

Our  hero,  in   the  mean  time,  Conti- 
nued to  recover  from  his  wounds,  and 
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every  clay  gave  him  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  conduct  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  his  humane  captors.  Le  Mar- 
quis De  Savignac  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  his  father,  when  he  was  at 
Paris,  and  struck  with  his  young 
prisoner's  manly  a{)pearance,  his 
avowed  bravery  and  ingenuous  dis- 
position, he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
render  his  captivity  as  little  burthen- 
some  as  possible.  Frederick,  I  am 
afraid,  was  not  so  easily  inclined  to 
repay  this  civility :  his  vanity  had 
received  a  sad  blow  at  the  idea  of 
being  a  prisoner  to  the  French^  and 
his  proud  heart  for  a  long  time  spurn- 
ed at  attentions  shewn  him  by  the 
enemies  of  his  king  and  country. 
But  the  politeness  of  the  marquis  at 
length  got  the  better  of  even  his 
haughty  spirit,  and  he  began  to  per- 
ceive that  it  v/2iS  possible  to  have  some 
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good  qualities  and  yet  be  a  native  of 
a  country  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 
'*  The  old  Frenchman,"  (he  said  lo 
Emily  in  one  of  his  first  letters  to  her 
after  his  capture,)  ^'  is  very  kind  to 
me.  He  makes  me  live  in  his  house 
at  head-quarters,  and  always  seems 
angry  when  any  of  his  officers  at 
tahlc  or  elsewhere  indulge  them- 
selves in  their  wonted  gasconades 
against  our  country.  Do  you  know, 
Emily,  he  really  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  old  fellow  :  and  I  shall  regret, 
since  my  unlucky  stars  condemn  me 
to  remain  a  prisoner^  being  removed 
from  his  custody ;  as,  by  the  bye, 
I  find  I  am  to  be,  to  Paris,  as  soon  as 
I  can  travel.  I  had  nearly  got  into 
a  scrape  the  other  day,  which  I  know 
will  make  you  smile — nozv  ifs  over  ! 
At  dinner,  forgetting  where  I  was, 
I   asked    the    marquis    how  such  an 
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excellent,  humane  and   noble-minded 
being,  as  he  certainly  was,    could  re- 
concile   to    himself    serving  under  a 
vagabond    and   assassin    like    Buona- 
parte ?     And  immediately,  up   sprang 
at  once  all  the  whole  gang  of  aid-de- 
camps  and   officers,  and   began,    like 
cowardly    rascals,      to      draw      their 
swords :     I    seized     a    carving-knife, 
and  I  thought  we   should   have   had  a 
battle    royal;  but  the   general    inter- 
fered and   spoiled    the  fun.     He  told 
me  the  other  day  that   he  knew   my 
father,  and  your's  also,  at  Paris  many 
years  ago :  and  desires  me  now  to  say 
to  the  latter  Milk  choses  de  sa  part. 
His  kindness   indeed  to  me  is  beyond 
a   parallel.     Permitting   me    to  write 
now    without    even     examining    the 
contents  of  my  letter,  is  a   very  spe- 
cial  favour :  and,     moreover,    he   has 
given  i¥i€  letters  to-some  of  his  friends 
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at  Paris,  whither  it  seems  I  am  to  be 
conveyed,  as  soon  as  able  to  travel,  in 
order  to  be  looked  at  by  their  emperor; 
and  I  conclude  from  thence  to  Verdun 
orsome  other  of  their  abominable  strong 
holds — for,  at  present,  with  all  their 
politeness,  they  will  not  hear  of  an  ex- 
change. 

*'  Farewell !  my  charming  girl, 
keep  up  your  spirits.  I  am  getting 
better  a-pace.  I  dare  say  our  govern- 
ment will  hereafter  make  some  ar- 
rangem'ent  to  get  me  exchanged,  and 
then — but  we  will  not  talk  of  that 
moment,  till  it  arrives,  lest,  by  antici- 
pation, we  lose  some  of  it's  joy  when 
It  does  come.  I  have  taken  thib 
opportunity  to  write  to  Sir  Ralph 
and  Henry — (by  the  bye,  Emily,  what 
a  hero  that  brother  of  your's  is — what 
wisdom,  what  courage,  what  innate 
intrepidity  he  possesses) — But  the  bu- 

VQL.    II.  F 
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gles  declare  that  the  flag  of  trace, 
which  is  to  take  my  letter,  is  in  wait- 
ing— I  may  not  get  such  another 
opportunity,  and  must  therefore  con- 
clude with  assuring  you  of  my  un- 
alterable love  and  affection.  Adieu, 
my  dearest  Emily  ! 

"  Frederick  de  Montford." 

Throughout  these  pages,  it  must 
have  been  remarked  by  the  reader, 
that  our  hero  has  been  indebted  for 
his  deliverance  from  the  innumerable 
scrapes,  into  which  his  follies  have 
hurried  him,  more  to  an  extraordinary 
good  fortune  than  to  any  peculiar 
merit  of  his  own-, — unless,  indeed,  im- 
petuosity be  a  merit :  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  we  find  that  quality  of 
much  assistance  in  this  age  of  dis- 
trust and  calculation,  where  there  are 
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50  many  who  live  but  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  thoughtless  and  head- 
strong. 

As  Emily  v/as  often  wont  to  say, 
*  it   was  quite   surprising   how  soon 
Frederick  contrived  to  acquire  friends, 
and   make   prisoners,   as    it  were,   of 
the  hearts  of  every  body  he   was   in 
company  with/ — For  instance,  on  the 
present     occasion,      Le    Marquis    de 
SavignaCy    an   avowed   enemy  to    his 
country,  and  one  wliom  we  have  seen 
him  taking    no    great  pains   to  con^ 
ciliate,  declared  at  parting  from  liim, 
with  a  warmth,  far  exceeding  chival- 
ric  pohteness,  that  he  felt  unfeigned 
regret    at    losing    his    prisoner ;    and 
added  '  tliat  he  trusted  he  yet  should 
behold   the    day   when   he    nn'ght    be 
permitted  to  avow  his  friendship,  with- 
out a   breach  of  duty    to   Ids   country 
and  his  monarch.' 

F    ^2 
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"  Never  will  that  be  the  case," 
replied  our  inconsiderate  hero,  whom 
nothing  could  prevent  bringing  out 
whatever  thought  first  claimed  utter- 
ance,) *^  Never  can  that  happen, 
whilst  you   continue  to    serve  under 

such  a  murderer, — such  a  monst 1 

begy  our  pardon,  marquis — I  forgot. 
—Well,  farewell !  general,  your  con- 
duct to  me  demands,  and  has,  my 
warmest  gratitude.  —  Never  will  I 
forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  You  arc 
certainly  the  noblest  Frenchman — - 
I  beg  pardon  again — I  mean — that 
you  are  a  dev'lish  fine  old  fellow,  and 
so — good  by  t'ye.'*  The  carriage 
drove  off,  and  left  the  veteran  marquis 
more  affected  than,  according  to  mili- 
tary etiquette,  I  believe,  he  ought  to 
have  been. 

Our  hero  was  escorted,  in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Imperial  metropolis,  by  a 
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party  of  dragoons,  (more  to  comply 
with  the  custom  of  war  than  to  form 
any  unpleasant  restraint  upon  his  per* 
son,)  and,  in  the  commander  of  this 
escort,  De  Montford  was  again  for- 
tunate in  meeting  with  a  sensible  and 
well-informed  being:  who,  the  fact 
was,  had  been,  from  possessing  these 
qnahties,  selected  for  this  duty  by 
his  considerate  commander.  The 
agreeable  manners  and  conversation 
of  this  officer, — the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  to  the  French  capital  lay, — the^ 
fineness  of  the  weather, — and  the 
animation  naturally  attending  ayouth* 
ful  invalid's  return  to  health, — all 
conspired  to  make  De  Montford's 
journey  a  pleasant  one:  and,  could 
he  have  banished  from  his  mind  the 
galling  idea  of  his  being  still  a  pri- 
soner ;  and,  had  not  the  eagle-crested 
F    3 
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helmets  of  the  hussars,  who  guarded 
him,  occasionally  caught  liis  eye  and 
foj'ced  it  to  look  upon  tlic  case  which 
contained  his  father's  shhiing  bequest, 
now  laying  useless  by  his  side  ; — had 
not  these  reflections,  I  say,  forced 
themselves  upon  him  at  times,  he 
really  might  have  been  pronounced 
contented,  if  not  happy. 

When  they  had  reached  the  Gallic 
frontier,  and  began  to  wind  through '  the 
vine-covered  mountains  and  valleys' of 
Gascogny  and  Guienne  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  where  they  halted,  flock- 
ed around  in  crowds  to  gaze  at  one, 
whose  name  had  been  so  terrible 
throughout  their  armies.  All  were 
curious  to  behold  the  stripling  hero, 
whose  enterprising  genius  and  active 
^');ind  had  so  often,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  put  to  flight  their  proudest 
hopes  and   *  scattered   hkc  dust'  their 


trembling  squadrons.  His  manly 
form  and  appearance  struck  them, 
though  under  all  disadvantages,  with 
awe  and  terror  ;  and,  to  their  wonted 
servile  shouts  of  vive  rEmpereur^ 
they  added  songs  of  triumph  and  con- 
gratulation, that  such  a  prodigy  of 
mental  and  external  prowess  was  no 
longer  in  arms  against  them.  The 
women  pointed  him  out  to  their  chil- 
dren as  the  colonel  De  Montford, 
whom  they  had  so  often  read  of  in  the 
Moniteur :  and  the  men,  whilst  con- 
stitutional prudence  kept  them  from 
approaching  too  near  to  such  a  person 
and  such  limbs,  even  though  in  cap- 
tivity, secretly  returned  heartfelt 
thanks  to  their  Deity,  (who  he  was, 
we  are  not  told,)  that  la  conscription 
had  not  yet  invited  them  to  Spain  to 
face  an  army  of  such  folks. 

F    4 
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No  long  time  elapsed  ere  our  heia 
found  himself  in  that  cit}^  where  his 
parents  had  first  become  acquainted  : 
a  thousand  agonizing  sensations  rush- 
ed into  his  mind  as  he  called  to  re- 
membrance their  melancholy  history, 
and  he  scarcely  noticed  the  assembled 
multitudes  who  crowded  around  the 
vehicle,  and  almost  prevented  it^s 
progress  through  the  streets,  in  order 
to  behold  a  being  of  whom  they  bad 
heard  so  much.  One  of  these,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  when  the  car- 
riage stopped,  peeped  in  at  the  win- 
dow and  placed  his  countenance  al- 
most in  contact  with  tlfat  of  De 
Montford.— — - 

*'  —  What  does  that  impertinent 
scoundrel  mean?"  said  Frederick, 
indignant  at  being  disturbed  in  liis 
reverie,  and  collarin,2r  the  intruder  as 
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he  jumped  from  the  carriage.  The 
mob  shouted  and  prepared  to  take 
their  comrade's  part. 

*'  —  My  friends  !'*  said  the  con- 
siderate officer  of  the  escort,  *'  it  is 
the  English  compliment  of  salutation." 
— They  believed  him  and  were  pacified. 

"  1*11  break  their  bones^**  said 
Frederick,  *^  if  they  make  a  puppet 
shew  of  me  to  stare  at — the  scoun- 
drels !" 

**  For  God's  sake,"  entreated  the 
officer,  "  do  not  exasperate  them  :" — 
and  gently  forcing  our  hero  by  the 
arm  he  led  him  to  the  hotel  prepared 
for  his  reception  ;  and  where  he  was 
informed  he  might  remain  on  his  parole 
till  the  emperor's  pleasure  respecting 
him  was  known.  And  here,  for  the 
present,  we  will  leave  him. 

F  5 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Would  you  have  the  goodness 
to  bring  a  newspaper,  Sir?" — said  Sir 
Mathias  Gargle  to  a  servant,  who 
opened  the  door  as  he  spoke.  "  I 
understand,"  (continued  this  illus- 
trious disciple  of  Galen,  addressing 
some  of  the  same  profession  who  sat 
around  him,)  **  I  understand  that  the 
French  emperor  is  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Spain  himself — 
Did  you  hear  of  it,  Clutch- fee?" 

**  1  cannot  say  that  I  have,  Sir 
Mathias,"  replied  his  friend,  *'  but  the 
truth  is,  that  I  have  only  been  to  one 
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patient  this  morning;  and  that  was 
Lady  Betty  All-ache — and  she,  you 
know,  was  too  full  of  her  own  and 
her  household  complaints  to  give  one 
an  opportunity  of  popping  in  a  ques- 
tion  about  news,  edgeways." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  our  employ- 
ment," exclaimed  a  third  of  this 
learned  party,  **  people  now-a-days 
really  seem  to  think  that  a  physician 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  all 
day  to  their  long-winded  complaints. 
You  write  your  prescription  and  think 
vou  have  done  your  duty — when  lo  I 
children,  servants,  and  friends,  are 
all  paraded  before  you  for  an  opinion  ; 
atid,  for  one  pound  one,  they  expect 
you  to  make  the  old  cook  young 
again,  set  Master  Richard's  bowels 
in  order,  and  tell  them  what  a  friend 
ought  to  take  for  an  asthmatic  cough 
that  is  so  sadly  troublesome  /* .  .  .: 
F   6 
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«  —  But  what  had  we  best  do  for 
our  patient? — for  the  poor  young 
lady  ?"  (demanded  a  young  man,  who 
till  now  had  sat  silent  in  the  corner 
of  the  apartment — his  youth  must 
plead  his  excuse  for  interrupting  this 
agreeable  chit  chat,) — **  The  family 
are  so  "very  wretched  about  her"— 
added  he  by  way  of  apology. 

'' Oh,— Ah,"— replied  Sir  Mat- 
thias, the  senior  officer  of  these  friends 
to  death, — **  True — the  poor  girl  ww5^ 
die — not  a  chance  of  her  living — 
she's  very  young  too — and  *pon/'"my 
word  rather  good-looking  —  it*s  a 
pity,  'faith — but  nothing  can  save 
her."— 

«  —  Oil !  no,  no, — Nothing  can 
sa\:ehcr,"  repeated  thetwocomplaisant 
juniors,  sapiently  patting  the  lids  of 
their  snuif- boxes. 

Tjie  young  man,  before  mentioned, 
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held  down  his  head  and  said  nothing : 
a  stranger  might  have  imagined 
that  he  did  not  exactly  coincide  with 
this  learned  and  well-weighed  opinion, 
and  that  he  thought  something  might 
save  the  patient. 

A  servant  again  opened  the  door, 
and,  as  he  placed  the  newspapers  on 
the  table,  informed  Sir  Mathias  that 
when  the  gentlemen  had  finished  their 
consultation — (nay,  start  not  reader ! 
— it  z^'^j"  a  consultation  indeed,)  Miss 
Delaval  would  wait  on  them  to  hear 
their  opinion — *  Sir  Ralph/  the  do- 
mestic added,  *  being  unwilling,  in- 
deed unable,  to  bear  the  shock  of  hear- 
ing it  himself.'* 

The  name  of  Delaval  may  have 
already  told  the  reader  that  this  con- 
sultation concerned  some  one  of  that 
family ;    and   what  member    of    that 
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family  could  stand  in  need  of  the 
opinions  of  four  doctors  of  physic,  I 
dare  to  say  he  has  aheady  divined 
also ;  but,  novel  readers  being  not 
always  prodigies  of  brightness,  we 
!nay  as  well  state  that  it  was  no  other 
than  Miss  Emily  Delaval. 

Sir  Splinter- bar  Spirey's  communi- 
cation, we  have  seen  in  a  former 
chapter,  threw  this  unhappy  girl,  as  it 
well  might,  into  violent  hysteric  con- 
vulsions. On  the  fii»t  intelligence  of 
what  had  happened,  Sir  Ralph  flew 
on  the  wings  of  parental  love  to  his 
darling  child  :  and  her  partner,  the 
gallant  Bluff-blank,  also  flew,  on  those 
wings  which  seamen  always  carry 
about  with  them,  {to  wit,  humanity, 
politeness,  and  a  desire  to  soothe  afflic- 
tion wherever  they  fall  in  with  it,)  to 
the   foreign  office,    to    learn    the  real 
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state  of  the  case — "  for"  (as  the  tar 
muttered  to  himself,  every  inch  of 
the  way  thither, — excepting  when  he 
was  d — nins:  the  hackney- coachman 
for  not  making  more,  sail,)  ^' that 
lubberly,  picked'Up-along-shoi^e  sol- 
dier-officer, might  liave  told  nothing 
hwt  flams — after  all." 

The  officer,  however,  who  brought 
these  dispatches,  sadly  confirmed  the 
unwelcome  intelligence:  for,  when 
questioned  about  De  Montford's  safe- 
ty, he  shook  his  head  moarnfully,  and 
pointed  to  that  j)aragraph  of  the  dis- 
patch wherein  the  British  general 
stated,  '  that  one  of  the  principal 
clouds  to  the  victory  was  the  loss  of 
the  gallant  Colonel  De  Montford, 
who,  though  returned  amongst  the 
missing,  was  universally  credited  to 
have    fallen   a   sacrifice   to  his  head- 
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strong  impetuosity  and  valour.  With 
this  dismal  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
astrous news,  the  captain,  though 
under  shortened  sail,  returned  :  and 
this  confirmation  was  quite  sufficient 
to  place  our  heroine's  hfe  for  many  days 
in  danger^ — in    the  utmost  danger. 

By  many,  I  am  aware,  this  will  be 
thought  improbable — and  a  mere 
novel  incident :  but  let  not  those  who 
have  never  felt  what  torture  that  little 
mischievous,  winged  urchin  has  it  in 
his  power  to  inflict  upon  the  feeling 
and  romantic  bosom,  when  harboured 
therein,  lightly  presume  to  entertain 
such  doubts.  Moreover,  be  it  re- 
membered, that,  if  the  sceptic  be  a 
gentleman,  he  ought  not  to  sit  on  a 
jury  that  is  to  try  the  effects  of  love 
on  the  female  mind.  For  though  the 
above   insinuating  little    despot  does 
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occasionally  amuse  himself  by  pinch- 
ing; and  making  us  Lords  of  the  Crea- 
tion wince,  en  passant, — yet  am  I 
quite  certain,  that  the  weaker  sex  are 
more  pecuharly  his  allotted  victims ; 
and  that  the  utmost  he  has  power  to 
effect  with  our  less  susceptible  frames ; 
is  mere  child*s  play  compared  to  what 
his  tyranny  so  often  prompts  him  to 
inflict  upon  our  beauteous  helpmates. 
A  man  assailed  by  him  has  a  thousand 
ways  to  escape  the  necessity  of  a  sur* 
render; — hemaysallyoutatthehead  of 
the  many  advantages,  which  his  habits, 
his  education,  and  his  amusements 
afl^brd  him,  and  on  the  plains  of 
variety  will  meet  with  numberless 
infallible  remedies,  all-powerful  to 
heal  the  wound  he  has  received  :  more 
especially,  if  his  passion,  (which,  nine 
times  out  often,  it  will  on  close  scru- 
tiny prove  to  be,)  has   any   thing  to 
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do  with  that  grosser  feeling,  which, 
we  are  told, 

' "  Through  some  certain  strainers  well 

refiu'd, 
Is  ardent  love,  and  charms  all  Tvomankind/ 

But  the  passion  of  love,  when  felt  by 
the  weaker  half  of  the  community,  is 
not  I  apprehend  so  easily  banished, 
nor  so  speedily  gotten  rid  of: — but, 
in  proportion  as  it's  source  is  more 
pure,  the  breast  that  cherishes  it  more 
sensitive^  and  it*s  progress  more  unin- 
terrupted ; —  so  will  it's  effects  be 
more  violent,  it's  impression  more 
lasting,  and  it's  matured  vigour  more 
ardent  and  unchangeable. 

I  am  not  now  alluding  to  that  libel- 
lous imitation  of  this  passion  played 
off  by  old  and  young  on  the  stage  of 
modern  high  life — began  at  an  as- 
sembly or  a  concert — nurtured  in 
Kensington   Gardens — and     consum- 
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nmted  at  St.  George's — and  where 
*  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh' — (blush 
not,  Ladies — 'tis  from  an  ornament  to 
your  own  sex  that  I  quote,)  *  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world  on  the  other,* 
are  the  sole  motives  that  bring  the 
parties  together,  and  throw  them 
'joyless  and  unendeared'  into  the 
stye  of  sensuality  and  fashion.  But 
I  speak  of  that  pure  flame,  that  haU 
lowed  affection,  which  the  virtuous 
and  youthful  bosom  feels  for  an  object 
that  Reason  and  Reflection  have  se- 
lected, and  which  Modesty  blushes  not 
to  avow. — 

'  Affection,  which  her  heart  bestows 
Oil  him,  whom  once  her  bosom  chosej— =• 
Feels  but  the  joys  his  eyes  express, 
And  lives,  but  in  his  happiness.' 

It  is  this  species  of  aflection   which 
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I  maintain,  has  power,  when  suddenly 
and  irrevocably  dissolved,  to  bow 
down,  even  to  the  grave,  the  tender 
plant  that  has  once  been  warmed  by 
it's  cheering  influence.  It  was  this 
passion  that  glowed  within  the  breast 
of  our  heroine,  and  the  sudden  dis- 
solution of  which  had  now  reduced 
her  to  the  brink  of  eternity.  Like 
the  captive  in  the  dungeon,  whose 
earthly  hopes  are  for  ever  at  an  end, 
and  who  awaits  the  stroke  of  death 
as  his  only  passport  from  suspense 
and  wretchedness  to  joy  and  immor- 
tality ;  she  now  prayed  only  for  that 
moment  when  her  soul  should  be  re- 
united to  it's  native  purity,  and  tran- 
slated to  those  mansions  of  bliss 
where  earthly  excellence  attains  it's 
bright  reward.  For  what  could  Emily 
contemplate  with  pleasure  in  this 
world?     Her    whole   soul    was     De 
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Montford's  —  her  every  wish  and 
thought  rested  upon  one  adored  ob- 
ject y  and  now  that,  that  object  was 
cut  off,  cruelly,  unexpectedly,  horrid- 
ly cut  off,  severed  from  her  tor  ever— 
life  appeared  to  be  a  barren  hermitage, 
a  desert  wild,  without  one  charm 
or  temptation  to  solicit  her  longer 
stay  upon  its  cheerless  theatre. 

But  Emily  forgot  (let  us  hope,  that 
her  youth,  her  inexperience  and  her  love 
caused  her  to  forget)  that  idolatry  to 
any  earthly  object  demands,  and  will 
infallibly  receive,  its  punishment  from 
the  hands  of  that  Omniscient  Being, 
whose  jealousy  admits  no  rival  in  the 
love  he  claims  from  those  his  bounty 
permits  to  exist.  Emily  loved  De  Mont- 
ford  with  an  ardour  due  alone  to  her 
Creator;  and  her  crime  brought  with 
it,  as  it  almost  invariably  is  wont,  it's 
merited  punishment,  and  soon  forced 
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her  to  exclaim,  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
repentance,   '  Thy  will,   not  mine,  be 
clone  !'     But  to  proceed  s  the  danger- 
ous illness  and    hourly-expected   dis- 
solution of    this  unfortunate    young 
lady  plunged  her  whole  family  into  an 
excess  of  grief  bordering  on  distrac- 
tion.   Her  father  never  left  her  couch, 
night  or  day,    until  dragged  from  it 
in  a   state    of  delirium    as    the   only 
means  to  preserve  his  own  existence  : 
and  Charlotte  who  took  his  place,    at 
the  bed-side  of  her  much-loved  sister, 
already  began  to   droop   beneath   un- 
wonted watchings  and  sleepless  nights, 
and  to  display   symptoms  of  disease 
pervading  her  worn  out  and  agitated 
frame.     In  short,   no  family  could  ex- 
hibit a  picture  of  greater  distress,  or 
prove    more    clearly,    if    proof   were 
wanting,  that  rank  and   affluence  are 
not  exempted  from   sharing  the  cala- 
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mities  incident  to  this  sublunary  state 
of  probation. 

But,    all  this   while,    we  have   for- 
gotten the  doctors  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room ;    and    who  have    this 
moment    declared     their     unanimous 
opinion    to    Miss    Delaval    that     no 
chance  remained  of  saving  her  sister's 
life,  but  keeping   her   perfectly  quiet 
and   free  from  noise  and  irritation  of 
any  kind  ; — '  or,*  as   Sir  Mathlas  ob- 
served,  *  any  thing  that  could    at  all 
bring  to  her  recollection  past  misfor- 
tunes.*     Scarcely   had   the   extended 
palms  of  the  physicians  declared  them 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure — when, 
to  their  utter  astonishment,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  how  much  their  injunctions 
were  likely  to  be  obeyed,   a  noise  was 
heard  upon  the  stairs  very  similar  to 
that,  which  three  troops  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Life  Guards  would  have  made,  had 
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they  been  ordered  to  charge  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  up  their  steep  ascent : 
and  Sir  Mathias,  who  was  descending 
quietly  to  his  carriage,  and  arranging 
within  his  fee-containing  purse  the 
newly  received  addition  to  its  con- 
tents, was  moreover  rudely  pushed 
against  the  banisters,  to  the  eminent 
peril  of  his  very  slender  frame,  by  a 
man,  who  rushed  up  stairs,  seemingly 
frantic  with  pleasure,  holding  several 
letters  in  his  hand,  and  singing  a  vulgar 
sea-song — beginning  something  aboui 
^Jack's  being  alive F — and  ending 
with  *  Tol  de  dol,  loi: 

*'  Good  God  !  Captain  Bluff-bank," 
(screamed  the  terrified  Charlotte, — 
for  the  Captain  it  was,)  '*  My  sister, 
— my  sister.  Sir,  you'll  kill  her  incleed, 
— such  noise,  will  cause  her  instant 
death."— 

*'Tol  de  dot,  lot  de  lol,*'  (answered 
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the  seaman,  paying  not  the  least 
attention,  and  flinging  a  letter  at  her 
as  he  spoke,)  "  There's  something  for 
you,  ma'am. — I'll  clear  the  zvreck 
which  misfortune  has  been  making 
here  in  the  splicing  of  an  eye — I  war- 
rant,  To  I  de  del,  to  I  de  lolS' 

Charlotte,  in  her  anxiety  to  open 
the  letter,  which  bore  the  hand-wri- 
ting of  her  brother,  (whose  silence* 
had  additionally  confirmed  their  worst 
suspicions, )  and  also  am  utually-agreed- 
upon  mark,  of  its  contents  being 
joyous,  forgot  to  secure  the  door; 
and,  ere  she  could  turn  towards  it, 
Captain  Bluff- bank  was  up  stair.s,  re- 
quiring from  the  female  attendants,  in 


*  Henty  Delaval  had  written  to  Arbuthnot, 
which  letter,  for  reasons  mentioned,  did  not 
come  to  band. 
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a  Stentorian  tone,  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Emily's  Birth — 
*'  Shiver  my  topsails,''  said  the  tar, 
'*  if.ajiy  body  takes  her  the  news  but 
myself— I'll  right  the  young  lady,  I 
warrant — I'll  soon  taughten  her  spi- 
rits and  spruce?!  her  up  again  as  if  just 
out  of  dock." 

In  vain  did  a  row  of  trembling  do- 
mestics entreat  him  to  desist  from  his 
purpose. — In  less  than  a  moment,  lie 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where 
lay  the  beauteous  invalid,  and,  fling- 
ing down  a  letter  upon  the  Bible  that 
was  open  before  her,  he  began  what 
he  thought  the  best  apology  for  his 
intrusion,  *'  De  Montford's  as  well  as 
I  am.  Miss — there's  a  letter  from  him 
to  you — and  there*s  another  (address- 
hig  the  weeping  and  astonished  La 
Place,)  for  you — (O  1 — ^I  beg  pardon 
— I  took    you    for   Sir   Ralph) — and 
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there's  one— and  there's  two — and 
there's  three — and  there's  four  letters 
from  him  to  one  and  t'other  of  you— 
and  if  that  won't  make  you  heave  a- 
head,  why, — I  don't  know  what  will — 
that's  all.*' 

The  seaman  here  paused — and  now 
first  did  he  perceive  that  the  person 
he  generously  hoped  to  have  instanta- 
neously res-tored  to  health  and  happi- 
ness had  fainted  away  at  the  first  words 
of  his  address  to  her.  At  this  mo- 
ment also  the  wretched  Sir  Ralph, 
whose  brain  had  for  some  days  taken 
refuge  from  the  calamity  that  dis- 
tracted it  in  delirium,  on  hearing  this 
noise  upon  the  staircase,  broke  from 
his  attendants,  with  the  force  of  in- 
sanity, and  rushed  into  his  daughter's 
apartment — *'  My  dearest  Frederic  !'' 
said  he,  addressing  Bluff-bank,  with 
a  ghastly  and  horrible  smile,  and  all  a 
G  2 
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maniac's  earnestness,  '^  How  glad  1 
am  to  see  you. — And  I  saw  my  son 
too  —  my  Henry  —  whom  we  all 
thought  had  perished  with  you — on 
the  stairs  as  I  came  along — and  we 
are  all  going  to  dine  together  to-day 
— and  we  shall  be  so  happy  ;" — and 
then,  with  a  loud  and  indescribable 
yell,  overpowered  with  the  effort,  he 
sunk  insensible  on  the  floor. 

Bluff- bank,  who  had  never  witness- 
ed such  extremes  of  woe  before,  now 
began  to  sob  forth  his  unfeigned  sor- 
row for  the  effects  which  his  mistaken 
but  honest  zeal  had  caused.  The  dis- 
patches which  brought  these  letters 
from  Frederic  had  arrived  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, (to  the  board  of  which  he 
belonged,)  whilst  the  Captain  was 
there:  and  as  he  conceived  that  the 
disorder  of  the  Delaval  family  was 
extreme  grief,    he    naturally    enough 
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considered,  that  to  remove  that  grief 
was  the  surest  method  to  remove  the 
disorder  also;  and  having  learned, 
from  the  captain  of  the  vessel  who 
brought  the  dispatches,  the  glad 
tidings  of  De  Montford's  safety,  and 
received  the  letters  that  announced 
that  safety,  he  proceeded,  at  no  com- 
mon speed,  to square,  in  order  to 

effect  a  recovery,  which  he,  (not  much 
accustomed  to  witness  illness  in 
others,  or  feel  it  in  himself,)  con- 
cluded would  be  as  summary  an  event, 
as,  to  speak  his  own  language,  '  haul- 
ing down  the  colours  of  a  Frenchman 
and  hoisting  the  British  Union  over 
them.' 

He  now,  however,  discovered,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  extremes 
of  joy  are  as  much  to  be  apprehended 
on  a  person  shattered  and  debilitated 
by  long  illness  as  those  of  the  reverse 

9r     ^ 
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passion.   *^  Who  could  have  thought," 
(exclaimed  the  tar,)  "  that  one  should 
have   been  taken  a-back  in  this  man- 
ner ? — ril  go,"  (continued  he,  address- 
ing   the  attendants,)    ^' 2ind  bring-to 
some  of  them  there  doctors  if  they  are 
not  yet  out  of  hail — but,  if  she  rights, 
whilst  I'm  gone,  you  shew  her  those 
letters,  d'ye  hear — and    if  they  don't 
make   her  cast  the  right  way — why 
Tom  Bluff- bank's   a  hay-maker   and 
fit  for  nothing  but  the  afterguard — 
that's    all." — And    away    flew    Tom 
Bluff-bank ;  to    the  inexpressible   de- 
light of  the  terrified    servants  and  of 
poor  Charlotte,   who  had  to  undergo, 
unaided    and    uncomforted,     all     the 
horrors   wlrich    this    agonizing   scene 
held   forth.     I  say  '  unaided  and  un- 
comforted :'  for    Lady     Sarah    Beau- 
champ,   though  she   sent  her  servant 
twice  a   day,   very  punctually,  to   in- 
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quire  after  the  health  of  her  brother 
and  his  family,  yet  had  really  so 
many  things  to  do — (the  Duchess  of 
L— — — "s  masquerade,  for  instance, 
and  other  equally  important  avoca- 
tions,) *  that  she  could  not  find  time 
to  play  the  part  of  Apothecary/  as 
her  Ladyship  observed,  *  amongst  sick 
relatives  and  whining  invalids.' — Entre 
nous^  Lady  Sarah  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  Emily,  for  having,  what 
with  BlufF-bank's  bearish  behaviour 
and  her  own  fainting  fit,  completely 
spoiled  her  ball. 

liluflf-bank,  however  thoughtless, 
impetuous,  and  (possibly  many  will 
call  it)  indelicate,  his  entrhe  into 
Emily's  chainber,  possessed  notwith- 
standing some  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  when  he  asserted  that  these 
letters  would  make  the  patients  '  heave 
a-heady* — his  metaphorical  way  of  ex- 
g4 
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pressing  *  recover.'  For  we  must  ad- 
mit, that,  from  the  moment  of  Emily 
awakening  to  recollection  and  Sir 
Ralph  to  reason,  which  they  did 
shortly  after  the  Captain's  departure, 
their  amendment  became  visible  :  and, 
although  Sir  Mathias  Gargle,  and 
three  other  M.  D.s  equally  celebrated, 
had  declared  that  the  life  of  the 
former  was  gone,  and  that  of  the 
latter  goings  yet  strange,  to  say,  in 
three  weeks  had  these  two  worthy 
people,  as  the  seaman  prophesied,  not 
only  ^  cast  the  right  way,'  but  abso- 
lutely were  sitting  upright  in  the 
drawinix-'oom  and  thanking:  him  verv 
earnestly  for  all  his  kind  and  humane 
attention  to  them  in  every  way  :  and 
the  Captain  telling  them  with  equal 
earnestness,  and  his  cheeks  glowing 
with  conscious  truth  and  sincerity, 
*^t-hat   he   never    was    so  happy  in  his 
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life  as  to  see  them  once  more  hove  off 
the  shoals  of  despair.' 

Captain  BlufF-bank  was,  what  in  this 
degenerate  day  it  does  the  eye  good  to 
rest  upon, — a  plain,  honest,  open-heart- 
ed seaman — ^  a  lion  in  battle,  in  mercy 
a  lamb,' — with  a  heart  as  noble  as  the 
profession  it  adorned, — and  a  stranger 
to  deceit  and  dishonour,  because  by 
nature  framed  incapable  of  conceiving 
either.  A  glance  of  Emily  had  been 
sufficient  to  make  him  her  friend  for 
life;  indeed,  the  truth  I  believe  is,  that,, 
before  he  was  told  her  engagement  to 
De  Montford,  he  began  a  calculation 
of  how  much  prize-money  was  due  to 
him,  in  order  to  offer  it,  with  himself 
and  thehalf  of  his  cabin  to  her  consider- 
ation; but  the  instant  that  she  informed 
him,  which  with  her  wonted  frankness 
shedid,onthe  first  hint  of  his  intentions, 
that  her  heart  was  another's,  he  iramc- 
o  5 
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diately  transferred  to  the  object  of  her 
choice  an  equal  regard  to  that  which  he 
felt  for  herself.—"  De  Montford/'  (he 
nobly  exclaimed,  whilst  dancing  with 
her  Oil  that  eventfid  night,  described  in  a 
former  chapter^)  "  is  the  finest  fellow 
in  the  whole  army — and  every  body 
says  so — and  1  think  so — and  I'm  sure 
he  is — and  I'll  go  the  D — 1  for  either 
him  or  you  !" — And  had  his  Satanic 
Majesty  at  the  moment  appeared  to 
claim  his  promise,  I  am  quite  certain 
the  sailor  would  have  jumped  iiito  the 
boafdiwd  fulfilled  it. 

The  recovery  of  Emily  and  her  fa- 
ther was  not  all  retarded  by  the  ar- 
rival in  town  of  a  gentleman — called 
Henry  Delaval,  Esquire :  who,  now 
that  his  companion  and  friend  was  no 
longer  on  the  theatre  of  war,  lost  a 
great  portion  of  his  former  military 
enthusiasm  ;    and  thqught  it  best   to 
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return  to  England  in  order  to  endea- 
vour to  procure,  through  the  means  of 
tlie  government,  an  exchange  for  the 
captive  colonel.  He  brought  addi- 
tional intelligence  of  De  Montford's 
perfect  recovery,  which  was  well 
known  throughout  the  British  army 
before  he  left  it ;  and  his  departure  to 
Paris  rather  gave  Emily  pleasure  than 
otherwise — ^  for  then,'  thought  she, 
*  he  cannot  expose  himself  to  death 
every  day  and  every  hour.'  An  igno- 
minious sentiment  this,  for  a  heroine, 
I  acknowledge,  but — so  it  was. 

Nothing,  in  short,  was  now  talked 
of  throughout  the  Delaval  mansion, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  a 
great  measure  reinstated  in  health 
and  happiness,  but  the  exchange  of 
our  hero  :  but  this  was  not  so  easy  an 
affair  to  manage;  the  French  emperor 
was  too  good  a  judge  of  military  merit 
G   6 
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to  permit  such  a  being,  once  secured, 
to  escape  from  his  grasp.  An  officer 
of  superior  rank  was  offered  for  him, 
but  in  vain  :  and  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land were  compelled  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  in  health,  which  his  letters,  (sent 
open,  and  consequently  worded 
with  extreme  caution,  )  informed  them 
of. 

'*  Well  then,  my  dear  Henry,"  (said 
the  beauteous  Emily  one  day  to  her 
brother  after  he  had  been  informing 
her  of  what  he  had  done,)  *'  I  under- 
stand you,  that  if  the  thing  can  be  ma- 
naged at  all,  the  exchange  must  take 
place  with  an  express  reservation  that 
Frederick  is  not  to  serve  again  this 
war — is  it  so  ?" 

**  Precisely  so,"  replied  her  brother, 
'*  but,  dear  me,  Emily,  how  pleased 
you  seem — I    dare   to  say    now   that 
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this    arrangement     gives    you    plea- 
sure ?" 

''  How  can  you  suppose  so,  Henry? 
— 1  should  be  the  last  person  to  wish 
so  ill  to  my  country — I  should  be 
iiap — py,  I'm  sure,  to  see  Frederick 
again  doing  his  duty  to  it!"  A  very 
patriotic  speech  :  and  not  at  all  un- 
like those,  bearing  the  same  title, 
which  sometimes  shake  the  walls  of 
a  certain  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Westminster,  and,  like  this  of 
Emily's,  convey  to  the  auditors  the 
exact  reverse  of  what  is  felt  by  those 
who  utter  them. 

**  But  can  no  one  inform  me," 
(exclaimed  Henry,  turning  the  con- 
versation to  a  different  subject,  and 
making  it  general,)  *' what  is  become 
of  Arbuthnot  ?  The  short  time  I 
have  been  in  England  has  been  so 
much  engaged,  as  you  all  know,  that 
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I  have  had  little  time  to  inquire  after 
him.  It  appears  most  singular,  that 
he  should  neither  have  answered  my 
letters  nor  called  upon  you,  as  I  de- 
sired him,  to  break  the  melancholy 
affair  of  Frederick's  capture.  My 
servant  tells  me  that,  on  inquiring  at 
the  coifee-house  he  is  in  the  habits  of 
frequenting,  one  of  the  waiters  in- 
formed him  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  had 
been  some  weeks  in  confinement  in 
Newgate  !'' 

** Newgate  !"  —  exclaimed 

Charlotte,  letting  fall  Juvenaly  (a 
scarce  edition,  too,  cum  notis  variO' 
rum,)  and  all  her  annotations  on  him, 
with  a  noise  fatal  to  Pinchers  repose 
upon  the  rug. 

But  why  should  Charlotte  start  in 
this  manner  }  it  may  be  asked.  Read- 
er !  I  will  tell  you.  If  you  are  a 
young,  (either  gentleman  or  lady  will 
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do  for  me — but  we  suppose  you  the 
latter,)  and  have  been  in  the  habits  of 
long  intimacy  with  a  being,  young 
and  lively  as  yourself, — that  is  to  say, 
have  been  in  the  same  house  with  this 
youth  in  the  country  for  months  to- 
gether,— been  accustomed  to  consi- 
der him  one  of  the  family — laugh  at 
his  good  stories — ride  and  walk  out 
with  him — pour  out  his  tea  and  make 
it  to  his  Hking — and,  in  short,  inter- 
change.those  httle  nameless  attentions 
w^hich  young  folks  usually  do,  when 
residing  together  under  the  same  roof: 
— if  such,  I  say,  has  been  your  lot  at 
any  time,  you  must  know  that  it  is 
very  possible  you  might  entertain  for 
this  rural  associate  a  species  of  regard, 
not  a  hundred  miles  off  love,  without 
it's  being  hardly  known  to  yourself: 
and  which,  (unless  a  romantic  tum- 
ble from  a  horse,   or  an  out-of-depth 
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swim  in  a  fish-pond  called  it  forth,) 
might  remain  a  perfect  secret  from 
every  one,  even  your  own  bosom : 
until,  on  the  absence  of  the  object  that 
created  it,  you  found  yourself  scrib- 
bling that  object's  name,  and  his 
hon  mots^  and,  perhaps,  his  profile, 
in  the  title-pages  of  your  books  in 
lieu  of  reading  them ;  and  recollected 
on  Sundays,  just  when  the  sermon 
was  over,  that  you  came  to  church  to 
pray,  instead  of  thinking,  as  you  have 
been  doing  all  the  service,  of  a  week- 
day amusement. 

This  was  precisely  Charlotte  Dela- 
val's  case.  If  any  one  had  told  her, 
whilst  Arbuthnot  was  living  in  the 
same  house  with  her,  that  she  cared  two 
straws  for  him — she  would  have  been 
half  angry;  and  would  probably  have 
told  the  person  who  asserted  it,  '  that 
she  rather  disliked  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
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than  otherwise — that  he  was  always 
contradicting  her  on  classical  points 
and  cutting  jokes  on  her  attachment  to 
literature, — protesting,  that  he  hated 
a  tutor  in  petticoats — moreover,  de- 
claring that  Hector  (her  favourite 
hero)  was  an  arrant  coward  and  afraid 
to  face  AchilleSi — and  impudently 
denying  the  vahdity  of  the  Shakspeare 
papers,  notwithstanding  she  shewed 
him  her  friend  Doctor  Parr's  letter  to 
her  pronouncing  them  genuine  be- 
yond   a   doubt/ 

But  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
many  and  many  a  morning  devoted  by 
this  young  lady  to  study,  did  Arbuth- 
not's  image,  when  no  longer  present, 
intrude  upon:  his  jokes  on  classic 
reading — his  libel  on  Hector— h\^ 
impeachment  of  Ireland's  veracity 
— were  all  forgotten :  and  she  sud- 
denly   found   out,    that    George    Ar« 
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buthnot  was  certainly  a  very  good 
tempered  fellow.  And,  by  the  bye, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  she  now 
also  recollected  that  one  evening, 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  learned  dis- 
putation  with    old    Argue-down,    the 

rector  of  D ,  on   the   disposition 

of  HannibaVs  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenes,  Arbuthnot  took  her 
part  nobly,  and  beat  the  positive 
divine  completely  out  of  the  field  ! 

*'  I  do  not  credit  the  report,"  (con- 
tinued Henry,)  *'  it  possibly  was  only 
the  invention  of  a  waiter,  who  know- 
ing, what  all  the  world  knows,  that 
Arbuthnot  is  a  distressed  man,  has  con- 
strued his  absence  from  town  into  con- 
finement. But  Lord  Lowthorpe  doubt- 
less knows  his  address;  and  to  him  I 
will  go,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  it, 
to-morrow  n^orning.  He  told  me  on 
leaving  England,  that  his  embarrass- 
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ments  were  trifling  and  would  shortly 
be  arranged  ;  and  talked  of  buying  a 
hundred  things  on  the  strength  of  his 
bright  prospects:  but  alas!  the  au- 
thor, which  you  Charlotte  were  read- 
ing, tells  us  that 


^  The  man  whose  ruin  draws  most  near^ 

Whose  fate  to  all  but  to  himself  is  clear, 
Lives  best ;  as  if  in  iiaste  to  be  undone, 
And  in  the  jaws  of  bankruptcy  feasts  on. 

Giff.Juv,  Sat.  XK 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Agreeably  to  the  intention  he 
expressed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
Mr.  Delaval  repaired  the  ensuing 
morning  to  tiie  abode  of  Lord  Low- 
thorpe  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  friend. 
As  he  ascended  the  stairs  he  heard 
his  Lordship  desire  one  of  his  servants 
to  go  out  and  purchase  for  him  a 
prayer-book — **  as  cheap  a  one**  ad- 
ded the  peer,  "  as  you  can  get — ^d*ye 
mind.*' 

"A    prayer-book,    my    Lord  ?*' — 
exclaimed    the    wonder-stricken    do- 
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mestic,  as  he  hesitatingly  prepared  to 
obey  the  unusual  mandate. 

**  A  prayer-book  !"  —  muttered 
Henry  to  himself,  as  he  entered  the 
peer's  apartment  and  surveyed  it's 
decorations  ; — decorations,  which  cer- 
tainly appeared  not  to  require  the  aid 
oFa  prayer-book  to  set  off  their  utility 
or  purport  to  advantage.  Over  the 
chimney-piece  was  placed  the  portrait 
of  the  unrivalled  Eclipse :  and  around 
him,  in  every  corner  of  the  room,  were 
suspended  the  treasured  forms  of  the 
many  four-footed  performers  that 
have  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
same  stage  of  celebrity.  On  tempo- 
rary shelves  erected  for  the  purpose, 
lay  the  records  of  every  turf  achieve- 
ment performed  since  first  Fashion 
dubbed  horse-racing  indispensable  to 
x\\t  completion  of  her  votary's  fame 
and    felicity.     And    here    and    there 
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were  scattered,  throughout  the  apart- 
ment;  the  remains  of  a  curiously-con- 
structed  E  O  table,  sent  for  his  Lord- 
ship's scrutinizing  eye  to  examine  and 
approve, — a  new- invented  species  of 
dice,  deeply  laden  with  ruin  and  des- 
pair to  any  one  who  might  venture  to 
doubt  their  powers, — a  pack  of  cards 
that  were  endowed  with  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  him  whose  for- 
tunate hand  directed  their  magic  pro- 
pensities,— and  divers  other  similar 
emblems  of  the  proficiency  which  his 
Lordship  was  making  in  th^Jine  arts, 
Oa  the  table  before  his  Lordship 
lay  the  racing-calendars  for  the  year, 
'  Hoyle,'  *  Mathews,'  '  The  complete 
Juggler/  'The  Better's  Preceptor,' 
and  other  equally  instructive  and  use- 
ful works  of  genius  :  every  thing,  in 
short,  bore  the  marks  of  a  sporting 
occupant.    But,    what  a    prayer-book 
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could  be  wanted  for,  in  such  com- 
pany, and  by  such  a  personage,  the 
reader  has  possibly  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. 

Lord  Lowthorpe  raised  his  head 
from  the  table,  as  Mr.  Delaval  en- 
tered, and  gave  the  latter  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  that  his  Lordship 
had  been  shedding  tears  previous  to 
his  arrival ;  indeed,  he  now  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  grief  and  melan- 
choly. Scarcely  had  the  first  saluta- 
tions passed,  before  the  peer  began  to 
make  his  visitor  acquainted  with  the 
cause  of  his  desponding  appearance. 
''  Delaval  !"'  (said  he,  much  affected,) 
*'  I've  sent  for  a  prayer-book.  Cer- 
lainiy,  as  you  used  to  say  at  college, 
this  world  is  a  life  of  misfortune. 
There's  no  telling  who  is  to  have  the 
whip-hand  in  it — the  horse  that's  win- 
ning in  a  canter  at    the  hushes,  mav 
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be  a  wooden  *  horse  at  the  dukes 
stand.  And  so  I  find  now  to  my 
sorrow. — Yes, — Fve  sent  for  a  prayer- 
book." — His  emotion  prevented  his 
Lordship  from  proceeding,  and  he 
sobbed  aloud. 

The  natural  humanity  of  Henry 
Delaval  prompted  him  to  endeavour 
to  soothe  this  extreme  affliction,  al- 
though in  a  being  he  so  much  dislik- 
ed.— ^*  Come,  come,  cheer  up,  Low- 
thorpe,"  said  he  kindly,  ''  let  us  know 
what  it  is  ? — What  calamity  has 
befallen  you? — Can  1  do  ariy  thing  V 

'*  Oh !  you  wouldn't  guess  it  in 
twenty  years — such  a  calamity,  such 
an  affliction — Oh  !  dear,  Oh  ! — what 
shall  I  do  ?" 


♦  The  tnrf  method   of  expressing  that  a  horse 
is  dead.beat  or  hardly  able  to  gallop. 
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^' What  ! — is  your  father,  Lord 
Hargrave,  dead  ? — or  your  mother? — 
or  your  sist — Alas  !  I  guess — it's  poor 
Lady  Gertrude — she  was  an  excellent 
person  to  be  sure — but  cheer  up,  she 
is  far  happier  than  she  could  have 
been  here. — ^That   comfort,    at    least, 

you  have*' 

*' Gertrude  ?" — screamed    the 

astonished  Lord,  surprise  checking  for 
a  moment  his  utterance, — '^  I  wish  it 
was  only  her  I  had  lost  ."  Henry 
drew  back  at  this  barbarous  declara- 
tion, and,  in  indignant  silence,  await- 
ed the  conclusion  of  his  Lordsliip'^ 
explanation. — '^  Gertrude  ?"  —  conti- 
nued the  latter, — '^  worth  as  nianj'  of 
Gertrude,  is  my  loss,  as  would  almost 
cover  the  tzvo  middle  7?nies  of  the 
B.  C.  Delaval  !  the  scoundrels  have" 
— (grief  again  prevented  his  Lordship, 
for  some  ihoments,  from  proceeding,) 

VOL.    11.  H 
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'^  they  have— poisoned  the  water- 
troughs  at  Newmarket ! — and  I  have 
not,  at  this  moment,  one  healthy  horse 
in  my  stable. — Hannlhal  is  dead — 
Palermo  is  dead" — (raising  his  voice 
to  a  pitch  of  distraction  as  he  went 
on,) — '^  Paynsot  is  dead — Gipsey  is 
dying — at  three  A.  M.  she  was  not 
expected  to  live  an  hour — Delphine 
has  began  to  cough — Harlequin  re- 
fuses his  corn^  and — nothing  can  get 
Lapwing  to  lay  down.  Oh  !  they'll 
all  die — I'll  sell  you  any  one  of  them 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  —  take  the 
chance  of  their  living."  Here,  over, 
powered  with  grief,  Lord  Lowthorpe 
covered  his  countenance  with  his 
hands,  and  again  reclined  it  on  the 
back-gammon  board. 

''  My  Lord,"  said  the  disgusted 
Henry,  "  I  come  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ship if  you  can  repair  a  loss  which   I 
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have  suiTered — a  loss  equal,  I  appre- 
hend, to  any  which  you  can  have 
undergone — the  loss  of  a  friend"-*— 

*' Equal  to   mine  !"  (intenupt- 

ed    the  Peer,   starting   from   his   seat 
and  flinging  a  pack  of  enchanted  cards 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,)    **  v/hy, 
man  ! — for   Gipscy   alone    1    was  bid 
three  thousand   pounds  last  Monday 
at  TattersalTs.^ — For  Palermo  I  gave 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  without  his 
engagements. — Hannibal  QO\x\dJly  the 
two-year    course. — Delphine    is    first 
favourite  for  the  Oaks  and  St.  Leger, 
— my  play  or   pay  bets  all   on  at  ten 
and    txvelve    to  one  against  her,  and 
now  five  to  tzvo  can  hardly  be  got. — 
Oh  ! — I  shall  go  mad,  1  shall,  I  shah'. 
— But  I  must   go   and    see  if  I  can't 
liedge  a  few  pounds,  or  sell  one  or  two 
of  tliem  to  some  cake  of  a  fellow  who 
has  not  yet  heard  of  the  disaster, 
H  2 
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**  My  Lord !  the  prayer-book  your 
Lordship  ordered," — said  a  servant 
entering  at  the  moment. 

*'  Oh  !  keep  it  John,  keep  it,  till  I 
return — I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  hours, 
and  then  Til  look  into  it.** 

"  My  Lord  !"    said    Henry   with  a 
contemptuous  frown,  expressive  of  all 
that  he  felt  at  the  contemplation   of 
so    much    depravity    and    meanness, 
**  though    sorry    to     interrupt    your 
pious   intentions,     I    must   beg   that, 
ere  you  go,   you    will    inform    me,    if 
you  know  it,  of  my  friend  ArbuthnotV 
address.''     At  the  name  of  Arbuthnot, 
his   Lordship  started  ;  and  as  he  con- 
ceived that  Mr.  Delaval  would,  in  all' 
probability,    come    forward   to    make 
some  arrangement  of  his  claim  upon 
that  gentleman,  he  was  on    the  eve  of 
affecting  great  sorrow  for  his   present 
situation :  but  then,  recollecting  that 
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it  might  be  more  to  his  advantage  to, 
what  is  called,  *  stick  out*  a  little, 
before  he  acceded  to  any  proposition, 
he  put  on  a  very  grave  face  and 
answered,  that  '*  he  really  must  refer 
Mr.  Delaval  to  Messrs.  Beelzebub 
and  Molochy  his  soHcitors,  who  would 
explain  to  him  the  obligation  he  was 
under  to  take  the  step  he  had  done." 

**  What  step  ?" — interrupted  Henry, 
frantic  with  rage  and  impatience  to 
learn  the  fate  of  his  friend. 

This  question,  however,  was  un- 
heeded, and  indeed  unheard,  by  Lord 
Lowtliorpe  :  for.  Sir  Flighty  Never- 
think  chancing  to  pass  by  the  window 
at  tliis  moment,  his  Lordship  threw 
up  the  sash  and  began  screaming  to 
the  baronet — '*  Hollo  !  Neverthink  ! 
have  you  a  mind  to  buy  Delphine  ? — 
the  sweetest  mare  in  the  world — all 
over  sound  as  a  roach — such  a  one 
H  3 
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for  you  to  take  round  the  country  and 
sweep  away  the  fifties  with  !'*  And, 
the  baronet  pausing  to  consider  of 
this  proposition^  away  flew  the  truly- 
amiable  nobleman  to  strike  a  bargain, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  77iake  a  good 
thi?ig  of  the  pigeon. 

Henry  Delaval  repaired,  full  of  in- 
dignation and  disgust,  to  ascertain  the 
fact  he  was  in  quest  of,  to  the  soli- 
citors whom  his  Lordship  had  named. 
He  was  not  long,  however,  in  sus- 
pense relative  to  Arhuthnot's  situa- 
tion; for,  on  his  way  to  these  harpies 
of  the  law,  he  met  with  one  of  the 
ci-devant  servants  of  that  gentleman  ; 
who,  being  of  a  very  comuuinicatiVe 
disposition,  was  not  long  in  accjuaint- 
ing  Mr.  Delaval  that  his  friend  had 
for  some  time  been,  as  he  expressed  It, 
*  in  trouble  :'  and  also  observed,  with 
much   pathos,   that    the    said    friend 
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owed  him  fortij-ixvo  pounds^  three 
shillings^  and  tzoopencey  farden^  ^ox 
blacking  and  boot-top  stuff:  which, 
with  equal  prudence,  John  remarked, 
it  was  wery  hard  for  a  poor  man  hkc 
him  to  stand  the  losing  of,  and  there- 
fore he  had  took'd  Mr.  Gripe's  ad- 
vice, and  lodged  a  detainer  against  his 
former  master  at  Newgate. 

I  am  fond  of  digressions  :  and  there- 
fore whilst  Henry  is  upbraiding  John 
for  his  vile  ingratitude,  and  bringing 
back  to  his  recollection  that,  before 
Arbuthnot  took  pity  on  him,  by 
clothing  and  taking  him  into  his  ser- 
vice, his  rank  in  life  was  not  an  ex- 
alted one,  (to  wity  that  of  a  sans 
culottes  sweeper  at  a  crossing,)  we 
will  make  a  few  observations  that 
occur  to  us  upon  John's  statement. 
Of  all  the  many,  (and  \Qvy  many  are 
they,)  evils  which  that  race  of  beings, 
n  4 
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distinguished  by  the  various  appella- 
tions 0?  Bucks,  Dashing  Dogs^  Hare- 
hraind  Chaps,  &c.  &c.  inflict  upon 
the  community,  there  is  not  one  more 
prejudicial  to  society,  or  more  fatal 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  well  re- 
gulated families,  than  the  general 
system  of  infamy  and  extortion  whicli 
their  follies  and  extravagance  have 
introduced  amongst  the  servants  of  the 
metropolis.  To  find  an  honest  atten- 
dant on  one's  person  is  now  a  work 
of  absolute  labour — a  thing  to  give 
one's  whole  time  and  attendance  to; 
in  truth,  I  believe  an  impossibility: 
unless,  on  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
the  untutored  rustic  is  taken  from  the 
Black-bear,  Piccauill}^  and  instanta- 
neously introduced  to  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  an  old  Lady's  pantry,  where 
four  children  and  plenty  of  family- 
plate  prevent  the   possibility  of  idle- 
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ness.  And,  even  then,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  Captain  Flash's  valet 
contrives  to  inform  the  youthful 
ignoramus  that  low  wages,  weekly 
books,  and  evening  prayers  are  very 
stupid  things;  and  that  it  clearly 
must  be  the  very  height  of  absurdity 
longer  to  put  up  with  the  old  lady's 
allowance  of  one  pair  of  corderoy 
culottes,  per  annum, — when  he,  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive^  with  the  captain's  tail- 
or, can  procure  as  many  leather  ones 
as  he  chooses  to  put  on.  This  reason- 
ing our  young  adventurer  listens  to, 
of  course,  with  avidity, — leaves  the 
old  lady  forthwith  to  what  he  calls, 
*  better  himself^'' — and  in  a  few  years 
we  find  him  listening,  (though  not 
with  much  avidity,)  to  one  John 
Ketch,  esquire;  who  promises  to  in- 
dulge him  with  an  easy  death,  and 
ii   5 
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kindly  engages  to  pull  his  legs,  the 
first,  after  the  drop  has  fallen.  The 
melancholy  records  of  those  who  have 
been  cut  off  bv  the  arm  of  criminal 
justice  will  bear  me  out  in  asserting, 
that  no  race  of  beings  so  frequently 
fall  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  or  place 
their  necks  in  jeopardy,  as  these  vic- 
tims to  their  employers'  idleness  and 
example.  At  every  Old  Bailey  ses- 
sions, one  or  two  of  the  convicts, 
when  called  upon  for  their  defence, 
begin  it  with  informing  his  Lordship 
*  that  they  had  the  misfortune  to  live 
sarvant  with  a  wild  young  gentleman 
at  a  West-end-of-the-town  coffee- 
house,' &c. — And  a  sad  misfortune  it 
is  ! — not  only  to  them  but  to  the  na- 
tion at  large:  for  our  prisons  are 
stocked,  our  families  plundered,  and 
our  national  character  for  probity 
debased  by   these  hardened  Vnd  pro- 
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fligate  offenders :  but  who  neverthe- 
less have  a  claim  to  pity,  inasmuch 
as,  nine  times  out  often,  it  has  been 
the  laxity,  or  vicious  example  of  the 
master  that  has  made  the  servant  thus 
hardened  and  thus  profligate. 

But,  Henry  Delaval  having  finished 
his  lecture  to  John,  it  is  time  that  we 
close  our*s  also,  and  rejoin  him  on  his 
way  to  the  attorney's  ;  whither  he  still 
resolved  to  go,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  of  Arbuthnot*s  con- 
finement, and  the  best  Uiethod  of  ex- 
tricating him.  For  to  extricate  him, 
Henry  Delaval,  whose  friendship  de- 
pended not  on  the  sun-shine  of  pros- 
perity, immediately  resolved  :  *  but/ 
said  this  sincere  friend  to  himself, 
*  the  extent  of  his  embarrassments 
nuist  first  be  known,  his  vicious  habit- 
reclaimed,  and  a  nobler  course  mark- 
ed out  to  call  forth  his  good  qualitic?? 

H    6 
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as  clearly  as  he  has   unhappily  aheady 
displayed  his  imprudent  ones.' 

No  point  has  undergone  more  dis- 
cussion, amongst  divine  and  theologi- 
cal writers,  tlian  the  suhject  of  Satan's 
personality  upon  earth.  Ingenious 
and  many  have  been  the  arguments 
adduced  on  both  sides  of  this  per- 
plexing question ;  and,  whilst  some 
have  degraded  his  Infernal  Majesty 
into  a  mere  imaginary  phantom,  the 
child  of  fancy  or  the  bug-bear  of 
enthusiasm,  others  (nursery  maids 
and  fortune-tellers  amongst  the  num- 
ber) have  roundly  asserted  that  this 
august  personage  walketh  about,  night 
and  day,  in  a  black  coat  and  long  tail, 
twitching  and  torturing  in  divers  ways 
those  whose  luckless  stars  place  them 
in  his  clutches:  indeed,  with  regard 
to  his  tail,  we  are  told  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  late  Greek   pro-. 
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lessor  at  Cambridge,  a  man  eminent 
for  studious  research  and  literary  ac- 
quirement, that 


^  Backwards  and  forwards  he  switcheih  his  fail, 

PORSON. 


As  a  gentleman  switcheth  his  cane.' 


Now  without  taking  either  side  in 
this  important  dispute,  we  cannot 
help  wondering  that  no  one  should 
have  gone  for  an  argument  to  the 
place  where  Mr.  Delaval  is  now  stand- 
ing;— a  place  where  the  presiding 
genius  of  his  Satanic  Mightiness  is  so 
evident — his  antipathy  to  our  race  so 
clearly  exemplified — his  favourite  pur- 
suits so  ardently  worshipped  —  his 
image  so  stamped  in  it's  every  creek 
and  corner — in  short,  where  every 
thing  exhibits  a  panoramic  resem- 
blance to  the  High-priest  of  iniquity  : 
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-—need  we,    (after  saying  thus  much,) 
name,  an  attorney's  office  ? 

Mr.  Beelzebub,  the  head  partner  of 
this  office,  being  from    home,    Henry 
Dclaval  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Moloch, 
the  junior   daemon    of    the    concern. 
In   all  professions    there    are  bucks : 
Mr.  Moloch    was    a    buck    attorney. 
We  cannot  say  that   his  family  con- 
nections wer€   splendid   according  to 
the  worldly  acceptation  of  that  word  : 
his  mother  kept    the   Fo.v  and  Bag- 
pipes   public-house    in    Exeter;     his 
brother  was  licensed   to   do,  what   a 
great  many  gentlemen  do   without  a 
license, —  that  is,    to   sell   horses;  and 
himself  had  originally  been  intended 
for  a  place  in  the  sheriff's  privy  coun- 
cil; into  which   indeed  he  was   sworn 
and  officiated  for  some   months  as  an 
assistant,   or  as    it  is   there   called,    a 
folloxver.     Chancing,  however,  to  tap 
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OQ  the  shoulder  a  captain,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  baffled  the  utmost 
exertions  of  '  the  keen-scented  pack,' 
the  tailor,  at  whose  suit  this  miracle 
was  achieved,  was  so  pleased  at  re- 
covering through  the  youthful  catcli- 
pole's  agility  a  bill  of  several  thou- 
sands, that  he  generously  made  him  a 
gratuitous  donation  of  ten  sterling 
pounds.  This  money  was  immediately 
lent  to  a  half-pay  lieutenant  without 
any  punctilious  adherence  to  those  re- 
straints which  acts  of  parliament  have 
shamefully  imposed  on  the  remunera- 
tion to  be  received  for  money  advanc- 
ed :  and  in  a  short  time,  besides  giv- 
ing^o^^  to  six  attorneys,  Mr.  Moloch 
found  his  talent  increased  to  ten  times 
it's  pristine  amount.  His  soul  now 
soared  above  [the  sphere  of  a  shrieval 
myrmidon :    he    became    an    articled 
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clerk  to  Mr.  Beelzebub,  then  the  ter- 
ror of  every  Bond-street  lounger;  and, 
by  his  uncommon  quickness  of  in- 
tellect,— his  shrewdness  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  proper  moment  to  place  the 
hounds  of  justice  upon  the  scent, — and 
a  firmness  in  resisting  any  thing  like 
an  impression  of  remorse  or  pity, 
when  ordered  to  take  the  widow's  bed 
from  under  her,  or  persecute  to  starva- 
tion the  shivering  pauper, — he  became 
the  partner  of  his  employer,  and  soon 
acquired  an  equal  celebrity.  And 
now,  hand  in  hand,  did  these  collec- 
tors of  the  fallen  angel's  tax  upon 
mankind,  together  climb  the  ladders 
of  legal  promotion ;  the  dread  of  the 
indigent,  the  idols  of  the  barristers, 
and  the  pillars  of  litigation. — Homer 
only  can  do  full  justice  to  such  a 
pair. 
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•  So  when  two  lordly  bulls  with  equal  toil. 
Force  the  6r/flf/i/ plough-share  through  the /«/- 

loto  soil ; 
Join-'d  to  OQe  yoke  the  stubborn  earth  they  tear, 
And  trace  large  furrows  with  the  shining  share  !' 

Iliacly  Book  liii. 

To  Mr.  Dclaval,  Moloch  paid  that 
sort  of  obsequious  attention  and  de- 
ference which  persons  suddenly  ex- 
alted to  wealth  and  consequence  from 
a  servile  origin  cannot  shake  off,  when 
addressing  hereditary  rank  and  worth. 
On  the  former  remonstrating  with  him, 
tliat  to  arrest  Mr.  Arbuthnot  without 
informing  hiin  or  any  of  his  friends 
of  his  intention,  was,  to  say  the  best, 
a  precipitate  measure;  Mr.  IMoloch 
appeared  thunder-struck — **  Arrest  an 
honourable  and  an    intimate  friend   of 

the    member    for  shire    without 

notice? — Impossible,    Sir.' — we  never 
do   that    dirtij   work    in    our  office — - 


oiir's  is  all  in  tlie  conveyancing  way, 
Sir,"- — and  then  ringing  the  bell  vio- 
lently, he  exclaimed  to  the  servant  that 
appeared — '*  Send  Mr.  Jackson  here, 
directly." 

Mr.  Jackson,  (a  tall  raw-boned 
man,  arrayed  in  greasy  fustian,  and 
having  an  ink-horn  suspended  by  a. 
bit  of  red  tape  to  his  lapel,  with  a 
pock-marked  face,  knock-knees,  inky 
digits,  and  an  eye  that  '  spoke  unut^ 
terable  things,')  appeared. 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Jackson,"  began  the 
attorney,  **  how  is  this  ? — The  son  of 
a  Lord  and  an  intimate  of  the  in  ember 

for shire,  arrested    by  us  without 

notice? — Do  you  know  any  tiding 
about  it  ?" 

The  man  hesitated,  starnn  cr^i]^ 
hitched  up  his  froisiemcSy  and  gave 
his  employer  that  sort  of  confused 
look  which   Satan  cast  upon  Ithuriel, 
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when    discovered  at  the  ear    of  our 
first  mother, 

^  Assaying  by  his  dev'lish  art  to  reach, 
The  organs  of  her  fancy.'  » 

*'  I  really  can't  tell,  Sir,"  he  at 
length  replied, — **  but  I'll  ask  Mr. 
Tomkins.'* 

Mr.  Tomkins  did  not  know,  but 
begged  leave  to  inquire  from  Mr, 
Simpson :  Mr.  Simpson  referred  to 
Mr.  Wilkins ;  and  so  on  from  tlie 
yilpha  to  the  Omega  of  this  demoniac 
alphabet.  Wearied  with  the  iuspec- 
tion  of  so  many  libels  upon  human 
nature,  Mr.  Delaval  put  an  end  to 
farther  excuses  antl  falsehood  by  re- 
questing that  the  particulars  of  Lord 
Lowthorpe^s  demand  on  Mr,  Arbuth- 
iiot  might  be  sent  to  him;  and,  hav- 
ing learned    the   name   of  the  prison 
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where  his  friend  was  confined,  he 
returned  home,  full  of  indignation 
and  disgust  at  what  he  had  witnessed, 
resolving  to  visit  him  early  the  ensuing 
morning. 

On  arriving  at  home  Henry  found 
his  sister  Charlotte  just  returned  from 
an  airing  with  her  aunt ; — **  And  my 
dear  brother,"  said  she,  without  giv- 
ing time  to  tell  lier  of  his  morning's 
adventures,  *^  we  have  been  walking 
in  Kensington  Gardens  where  we  have 
met  with  the  most  delightful,  agrees 
alky  entertaining  man" — (poor  Ar- 
buthnot!  the  reader  will  say,  hia 
chance  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  vanished!)  '^  aad,  tlo  you 
know,  he  has  been  explain] iig  that 
difficult  part  of  Perseus  which  you 
were  always  too  idle  to  read  over  with 
me — and  my  aunt  says,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  classics  of  the  age — and   he 
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agrees  with  me,  that  the  character  of 
Hector  is  hy  far  the  iiohlest  iu  the 
Ihad,  and  so — I  have  promised  to  go 
with  my  aunt  Sarah,  to-morrow,  to 
Kensington  Gardens  again  to  meet 
him — and  he  has  promised  to  bring 
Silius  It  aliens  with  him — but  I'm 
sure,  as  my  aunt  and  1  said,  papa  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  see  him  here  at 
any  time — for  he's  so  agreeable,  you 
liave  no  idea,  brother.'' 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  this  pro- 
digy?" answered  Henry  with  his  wont- 
ed gravity. 

*'  Montolieu.  Why,  Henry,  how 
you  look  ! — what's  the  matter?" 

Henry  did  in  truth  look  very  oddly; 
Mr.  Montolieu's  fame  and  character 
lie  was  no  stranger  to,  and  he  felt  the 
utmost  surprise,  and  no  small  degree 
of  displeasure,  that  Lady  Sarah  should 
have   thought  of  introducing  such  a 
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character  to  liis  sister,  much  less  pro- 
moting an  intimacy  between  them, 
**  My  clear  Charlotte,"  (said  he,  after 
a  few  moments  pause,)  **  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  pardon  my  stating  to  you, 
that  Mr.  Montolieu's  acquaintance  is 
one,  if  encouraged,  which  will  not 
only  very  much  aniioy  our  excellent 
parent,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  me  also, 
but  moreover  may  prove  extremely 
detrimental  to  your  own  character — 
nay,  start  not,  I  repeat  the  word — 
your  character.  To  prove  what  1 
assert,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  state- 
ment of  this  Mr.  Montolieu's  history 
and  present  pursuits ;  which  are  as 
well  known  to  persons  who  have  lived 
any  length  of  time  in  the  world,  as  is 
the  shanieless  infamy  of  those  who 
encourage  and  associate  with  him." 

Mr.  Charles   Montolieu  is  the  only 
brother  of  the  nobleman  bearing  the 
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same  title,    a   fellow  of college, 

Oxford,  and  assuredly  is,  what  our 
aunt  Lady  Sarah  pronounced  him  to 
be,  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of 
the  age.  This  last  accomplishment, 
together  with  a  remarkably  liand- 
some  person,  introduced  him  early  in 
life  into  that  society  of  which  he  is 
now  the  idol.  ''  A  society,"  (exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Delaval  with  indescribable 
animation,)  ^' which  I  had  sooner  see 
my  sistersj  inexpressibly  dear  as  they 
are  to  me,  in  their  graves,  than  be- 
longing to.  A  society  composed  of 
men  possessing,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  brilliant  wit  and  talents,  but 
equally  notorious  for  intrigue  and 
immorality;  and  of  women,  many  of 
them  convicted,  ail  suspected,  of 
impropriety,  who,  for  the  miserable 
consideration  of  being  amused  by  this 
wit  and  these   talents,    sacrifice  every 
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thing  that  ought  to  be  revered  or  lield 
sacred  by  their  sex.  Who  are  con- 
tent to  excliange  their  good  names, 
yield  up  their  characters,  and  prosti- 
tute their  persons,  for  the  paltry  adula- 
tion which  the  self-love  and  sensuality 
of  these  depraved  literati  induce  them 
to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  female  im- 
purity. 

**  Around  this  newly-erected  stand- 
ard of  atheism  and  debauchery,  flocks 
every  thing  too  bad  or  too  barefaced 
to  be  admitted  in  more  virtuous  and 
select  society.  Abihties,  or  the  repu- 
tation of  them,  and  a  vein  of  satire, 
valued  in  proportion  to  it's  ill  nature, 
constitute  the  sole  qualifications  to 
admission ;  and,  possessed  of  these, 
though  defective  in  honour,  probity, 
or  virtue,  the  guest  i-  received  with 
open  arms ;  accommodated  with  an 
intrigue;  and  immerhately  pronounced 
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•  a  sensible   and  a   well-informed  be- 
ing.'    Like  every  thing  else  abandon- 
ed and  profligate,  this  race  of  persons 
have  their   admirers:  nay,   there    are 
some  who  scruple  not   to   avow  them 
the  oracles  of  fashion    and    the   only 
rational  society    of    the   metropolis. 
But  those    who    retain    one  spark   of 
regard  for  themselves,    their  reputa- 
tions, or  their   families,    shun  them  as 
pestilential  3     wisely    aware    that,     if 
once  plunged  into  this  vortex  of  de- 
pravity   and    vice,    escape    would    be 
hopeless, — ruin  inevitable. 

**  In  addition  to  the  amiable  quali- 
ties, which  Montolieu  must  have  im- 
bibed from  such  society  and  such  inti- 
mates, he  is,  I  am  informed,  grievously 
addicted  to  play  ;  and,  doubtless,  your 
fortune  would  be  highly  convenient 
to  ena!)le  him  to  continue  in  his  ex- 
pensive   and     ruinous    habits.     Such 

VOL.   II.  T 
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I  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  true  foundation  of  his  attentions 
to  you.  But  I  trust  that  never,** 
(tears  of  fraternal  affection  came  into 
Mr.  Delaval's  eyes  as  he  pressed  his 
sister*s  hand  lo  his  heart,  at  these 
words,)  **  never,  shall  I  behold  my 
much-loved  sister  a  prey  to  such  ma- 
chinations, or  the  dupe  of  such  diabo- 
lical artifice." 

Charlotte  had  never  before  heard 
her  brother  deliver  himself  in  so  warm 
and  impassioned  a  manner.  He  was 
indeed  beyond  measure  terrified  lest 
Montolieu's  behaviour  should  have 
made  any  serious  impression  upon  his 
sister's  mind ;  and  he  resolved,  if  any 
such  had  been,  to  attempt  it's  removal 
at  once,  'ere  it  had  time  to  obtain  an 
influence  over  her  affections.  This 
praiseworthy  feeling  did  not,  however, 
prompt  him  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing 
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like  falsehood  in  this  account  of  Mr. 
Montolieu :  he  had  spoken  nothing 
but  the  plain  unvarnished  truth,  and 
had  very  correctly  guessed  what  that 
gentleman's  intentions  were  relative 
\o  his  sister. 

The  beauty  and  fortune  of  the  Miss 
Delavals,  we  need  not  remind  the 
reader,  were  universally  the  subject 
of  conversation  in  all  the  circles  of 
gaity  and  fashion  where  they  appeared. 
Emily's  engagement,  however,  to  De 
Montford,  her  scrupulous  adherence 
to  that  engagement,  and  her  conse- 
quent rejection  of  any  thing  like  an 
advance,  soon  convinced  the  crowd 
of  fascinated  butterflies,  who  at  first 
buzzed  around  and  tortured  her  with 
unceasing  assiduities  and  applications 
how  hopeless  was  their  toil,  how  un- 
availing their  efforts,  to  erase  from  her 
heart  the  pbject  she  had  selected  to 
I  2 
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occupy  it.  And,  in  consequence,  every 
eye  and  every  hope  of  the  beau  monde 
rested  upon  Charlotte;  whose  heart 
being  supposed  to  be  free,  (though  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  not  exactly  so, ) 
was  the  prize  for  which  all,  whose 
vanity  or  indigence  prompted  them  to 
matrimonial  speculations,  contended 
with  the  most  jealous  eagerness. 
Amongst  these  candidates,  Mr.  Monto- 
lieu  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  most 
forward  in  the  race.  His  losses  at 
play  had,  as  Mr.  Delaval  conjectured, 
rendered  marriage  indispensable  to  his 
continuing  his  present  expensive  course 
of  life;  and  in  Charlotte  he  beheld 
every  wish  and  expectation,  he  could 
have  formed  on  this  subject,  realized. 
He  saw  extreme  beauty,  large  fortune, 
and  uncommon  capacity  waiting,  as 
it  were,  to  become  his  own;  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  leave  no  means 
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untried  to  secure  them.  Miss  Dela- 
val's  foibles  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
he  easily  discovered :  and,  having  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  her  throug^h 
the  means  of  her  aunt,  (who,  with  the 
wonted  good  breeding  of  Ladies  of 
high  toriy  considered  in  her  acquaint- 
ance,  first,  their  rank  in  fashionable 
life;  second,  their  powers  of  entertain- 
ment ;  and  their  morals,  pursuits,  and 
characters, — last;)  he  contrived  very 
shortly,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ingratiate 
himself  in  her  good  opinion  :  and,  by 
dwelling  on  the  evident  advantages 
and  utility  of  classical  knowledge 
and  reading  to  the  female  part  of  the 
community,  *  although*  as  he  said, 
'  barbarism  and  ignorance  had  at- 
tempted to  condemn  it,'  (and  which 
was  exactly  ministering  to  Charlotte's 
darling  vanity,)  he  succeeded,  if  not 
ill  removing  poor  Arbuthnot  from  her 
I  3 
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mr.d,  at  least  in  putting  him  for  a 
while,  (to  speak  in  homely  language) 
*  upon  the  shelf' 

"  My  brother  Henry,"  (said  Char- 
lotte when  she  reached  her  apart- 
ment, and  for  the  hundredth  time 
thought  of  the  difficult  passage  in 
Perseus^  which  Mr.  Montolieu  had 
expounded  to  her  in  their  morning's 
walk,)  *'  is  certainly  an  excellent  fel- 
low— but,  as  my  aunt  says,  he  is  very 
old  maidish  in  his  ideas. — In  short, 
he's  too  good  for  a  young  man." 
And  so  Charlotte  settled  it.  But 
what  this  young  lady  meant  by  the 
expression  of  *  too  good'  we  attempt 
not  to  explain  :  in  truth,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  give  the  phrase  an  exact 
definition. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TT  E  return  to  Newgate.  A  singular 
exordium  this,  the  reader  will  haply 
exclaim,  but — so  it  is.  For  since  New- 
gate has  at  present  the  honour  of 
containing  the  Honourable  George 
Arbuthnot,  thither  we  must  of  course 
go  to  seek  that  gentleman.  He  was, 
however,  no  longer  a  tenant  of  this 
dismal  abode,  having  been  removed 
by  the  kind  and  active  exertions  of 
his  sister  to  a  prison  of  a  higher  rank. 
And  let  not  this  last  word  sui  prise 
thee,  gentle  reader  ! — for  prisons,  you 
I  4 
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must    know,    like    beaux,    barristers, 
generals,  and  every  thing  else  in  this 
world,  have  their  respective  ranks  in 
society    to   maintain  and  act   up  to : 
and  not    with   more  contempt  would 
Lord  Lavender  and  Lady  BettT/  Gad- 
about   look    down  upon  the   leading 
couple  at  the  Hackney  assembly — not 
more    slightingly     does    one    of   his 
Majesty's   counsel,  dubbed  learned  in 
the  law  and  proclaimed  so  by  a  silken 
vest,  treat  a  half-starved  quarter  ses-  . 
sions    advocate — not    more     pertina- 
ciously  does    General  Tarleton  insist 
on  Lieutenant  General  Lord  Welling- 
ton's   inferiority   -and     insufficiency 
when    compared     with    his    superior 
rank  and  talents — than   does   the  im- 
prisoned snuffer  up  of  the  pure  air  of 
St.  George's    fields   look   down    upon 
and  contemn  the   luckless  tenant   of 
the" county  gaol. 
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The  reader  who  remembers  the 
scene  that  took  place  between  Ar- 
buthnot  and  his  sister,  in  a  former 
chapter  of  this  volume,  will  perhaps 
be  ambitious  of  knowing  what  sort  of 
a  reception  Lady  Jane  met  with  on 
her  return  to  Putney,  after  her  clan- 
destine flight  from  thence  to  cheer  her 
brother*s  captivity. 

Her  aunt*s  venerable  clock  had  just 
announced  to  the  kneeling  assemblage 
of  domestics  in  the  parlour,  that  even- 
ing prayers  would  last  precisely  ten 
minutes  longer  :  when  a  ring  at  the 
bell  declared  that  some  sacrilegious 
intruder  claimed  admittance  into  the 
mansion.  Her  Ladyship  was  con- 
cluding the  second  lesson  when  the 
aged  butler,  who  had  tottered  forth 
to  reprimand  the  audacious  intruder, 
whoever  it  might  be,  for  so  unseason- 
able   an    interruption,    informed    her 
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that  it  was  her  truant  niece  who  had 
committed  the  offence  and  was  at  the 
gate  waiting  to  be  admitted. 

*'  Admitted  ?" — (said,  or  rather 
screamed.  Lady  Barbara  Laforey, 
hastily  closing  the  sacred  volume, 
without  even  marking  the  place,  and 
reaioving  the  spectacles  from  her 
organs  of  sight  as  if  better  to  manifest 
the  surprise  and  indignation  they  ex- 
pressed,) —  *'  Admitted  ? — The  bag- 
gage!— I'll  have  no  run-away  wenches 
under  my  roof. — Tell  her,  Matthew, 
that  as  she  chose  to  go  away  without  my 
permission,  she  has  my  permission  to 
remain  away. — My  house  shall  never 
be  an  asylum  for  naughty  women," 

**  It  rains,  and  it  thunders,  and  it 
lightens,  my  Lady,"  replied  Matthew, 
"and  the  coachman's  now  driving  up 
the  avenue,  my  Lady — and  now  he's 
at  the  door,   my  Lady — and  I  must 
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run  and  hand  my  young  lady  out  of 
the  coach,  my  Lady, — for  the  steps  of  a 
hackney-coach,  you  know,  are  awk- 
ward, my  Lady,  to  those  as  ben*t  ac- 
customed to  them,  my  Lady."  And 
regardless  of  his  mistress's  positive 
injunctions  away  flew  Matthew,  (and 
entrenousy  all  the  other  servants  also,) 
to  greet  Lady  Jane's  return  -,  for  by 
some  means  or  other  she  was  a  general 
favourite  throughout  tlie  family.  In 
a  few  moments,  the  culprit  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  her  judge;  and,  with- 
out being  even  heard  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  was  informed  that  she 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile  from 
Putney  henceforth  for  evermore  ;  and 
that,  although  permitted,  since  she 
had  gained  admittance,  to  remain 
that  night  in  the  house,  she  must 
make  the  best  of  her  way  out  of  it  in 
I  6 
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the  morning — and  that  too  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning." 

*'  Madam," — said  Lady  Jane,  with 
a  spirit  which,  as  her  aunt  declared, 
was  perfectly  terrifying  to  look  at,  in 
one  so  young,)  *'  for  what  offence  am 
I  thus  upbraided  and  punislied  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such 
treatment  ?" 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  on  a  late  occasion, 
observed,  that  there  was  something  so 
pre-eminently  impudent  in  Mr.  Peter 
Finnerty's  method  of  addressing  the 
court  that  it  astounded  and  petrified 
those  who  heard  him,  and  took  away 
all  power,  for  the  moment,  from  him 
(the  said  Vicary)  to  step  in  and 
prevent  the  utterance  of  his  slanders. 
Precisely  so,  felt  Lady  Barbara  La- 
forey  at  this  pre-eminently  impudent 
question  of  her  niece's  :  and,  like  that 
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great  and  learned  personage,  she 
stood,  for  some  moments,  petrified 
and  astounded,  and  without  any 
power  to  give  it  an  answer : — with 
this  difference,  however,  that  her 
Ladyship  dropped  her  spectacles, 
which  I  do  not  learn  that  the  knight 
did  his. 

"  Do — o — o — one?'*  she  at  length 
brought  out.     ''  Audacious  hussey  !' 

*^  Done?'*  repeated  Lady  Jane, 
*^  what  have  I  done,  aunt? — I  have 
only  been  to  my  poor  brother  George 
in  prison."  A  tear  trickled  down 
her  pallid  cheek  as  she  uttered  the 
last  word — 

*  A  (ear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 

It  would  have  grac'd  an  angel's  cheek.' 

^*  Your  brother  George  ?"  re-echoed 
the     aunt,    her    fury     redoubling    as 
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her  utterance  returned, — *^  What  1 
— that  wic  ked  profligate  youth,  who 
swore  so  shockingly  one  Sunday  when 
he  was  here,  at  my  friend  Mr.  Gripe> 
the  church-warden,  for  putting  a  poor 
lame  beggar-woman  into  the  stocks  ? 
— -I  remember  him — a  vile,  naughty, 
abominable  profligate  !" 

**  He  is  not  vile — lie  is  not  abomin- 
able— be  is  not  profligate/'  retorted 
Lady  Jane  with  the  spirit  of  a  he- 
roine. But  alas  !  it  was  the  spirit  of 
a  moment :  and,  overpowered  with 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  shocked  at 
hearing  such  epithe's  bestowed  on  her 
beloved  George,  and  harassed  by  a 
thousand  heart-piercing  recollections 
each  more  tormenting  than  the  other, 
this  lovely  girl  burst  into  tears  and 
sunk  insensible  to  the  ground.  Mat- 
thew (who,  with  all  the  servants,  was 
a  stupified  spectator   to  this    scene, 


which  was  acted  in  the  hall,)  stood 
next  to  his  young  mistress  and  hu- 
manely endeavoured  to  catch  her,  as 
she  fell,  in  his  arms. — But  Matthew 
was  upwards  of  eighty  and  (as  George 
Arbuthnot  was  wont  jocosely  to  re- 
mark of  him)  not  over  and  above 
famous,  like  Deucalion,  in  the  article 
of  legs  I  His  strength  was  unequal 
even  to  such  a  lovely  burthen  as  now 
presented  itself  to  his  embrace;  and, 
instead  of  preserving  it  from  the 
ground  as  his  gallantry  and  politeness 
intended,  he  tottered  beneath  it's 
weight  and  reluctantly  resigned  it,  as 
the  only  method  of  preserving  his  own 
equilibrium,  to  the  cold  marble  of 
the  hall  floor. 

Lady  Barbara's  feelings,  indignant 
and  affronted  as  they  wer^,  were  not 
proof  against  this  affecting  spectacle: 
and,    for  the    first  time,   in  the   last 
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twenty  years  of  her  Ladyship's  life, 
she  relented  from  her  original  purpose  ; 
and  informed  the  unhappy  culprit, 
on  recovering  from  her  swoon,  that 
if  in  the  morning  she  could  make 
out  a  satisfactory  statement  of  all  she 
had  done  in  her  absence,  she  might 
perhaps  be  permitted  still  to  remain 
under  the  shelter  of  her  hospitable 
roof. — "  Good  nature,"  as  the  old 
lady  observed,  '^  had  been  her  failing 
from  a  child — she  knew  she  should  be 
blamed  for  it — but  it  was  a  weakness 
she  could  not  help. — And  so,  Martha," 
continued  she,  *^  take  the  child  this 
draught  and  this  good  book,  and  tell 
her  to  down  upon  her  knees  before 
she  dares  to  sleep,  and  thank  God  for 
having  given  her  so  good  an  aunt." 

We  cannot  say,  however,  that  this 
last  injunction  was  the  first  thing 
complied    with  by  Lady   Jane  upon 
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reaching  her  chamber:  certain  it  is 
that  she  did  go  down  upon  her  knees  ; 
but  we  dare  not  venture  to  assert  that 
her  aunt's  goodness  formed  any  part 
in  her  orisons.  It  was  for  another 
branch  of  her  family  that  this  lovely 
girl  poured  forth  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  her  pure  and  fervent  supplica- 
tions ;  it  was  her  brother's  unfortunate 
situation  that  engrossed  ev^ery  feeling 
^f  her  affectionate  bosom,  and  she 
thought  only  of  the  best  method  of 
procuring  his  release  and  restoring 
him  to  liberty  and  happiness. 

To  effectuate  this,  the  sole  object 
of  her  thoughts  and  wishes,  she  re* 
solved  to  appropriate  the  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  which  on  coming  of 
age  she  was  entitled, — *'  on  coming  of 
age  !"  repeated  she  with  a  deep  sigh, 
**  Alas !  two  years  are  wanting  to 
complete  that  period.'' — ''  But  then," 
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(whispered  a  certain  flattering  friend, 
yclept  Hope,)  **  my  aunt,  who  is  my 
guardian,  will  surely  not  object  to 
my  employing  it  for  such  a  purpope." 
Singularly  enough,  however,  her 
aunt  did  object  to  this  proposition, 
when  made  at  her  bed  side  in  the 
morning,  most  violently :  and  not 
only  did  she  object — but  expressed 
the  utmost  indignation  and  surprise 
at  the  audacity  that  had  ventured  to 
submit  it  to  her.—**  Why,  child  I" 
(exclaimed  her  Ladyship,  raising 
herself  in  the  bed  with  a  start  fatal  to 
the  cup  of  chocolate  her  niece  had 
just  poured  out  for  her ;  and  equally 
detrimental  to  the  good  looks  of  the 
counterpane,  on  which  the  breakfast 
tray  had  that  moment  been  placed, ) 
**  What !  give  all  you  have  in  the 
world  to  that  wild,  prodigal  youth-^ 
you  need  not  begin   to  cry,    Miss ! — 
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Why,  you  won't  deny,  that  he  is  wild 
and  prodigal,  I  suppose,  Ma'am — Give 
him  your  whole  fortune  ? — and  per- 
haps he'd  buy  a  horse  with  it,  the  first 
thing. — Nonsense,  child." 

**I'm  sure  he  would  give  me  his 
fortune,  aunt,  if  /  was  in  prison  and 
wanted  it," — sobbed  out  Lady  Jane  in 
reply. 

**  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  it, 
child  ?— Give  ! — yes,  I  dare  say  he 
would  give  every  thing  he  has  away. 
— Giving  has  brought  him  to  what 
he  is.  And  you  want  to  follow  his 
example— eh  ?  Miss  ! — But,  what  is 
the  child  about? — why,  she's  pouring 
the  chocolate  over  the  carpet  instead 
of  giving  me  another  cup."  The  child 
was  doing  so  indeed :  for  her  heart 
having  taken  the  liberty  to  go  for 
a  moment  to  Newgate,  the  hand 
thought  itself  at  liberty  to  neglect  it's 
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business  also, — and  a  sad  slop  was  this 
neglect  the  cause  of. 

We  shall  not  continue  this  dialogue 
between  the  aunt  and  the  niece  much 
longer:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  lasted 
a  considerable  time,  and  that  Lady 
Jane  pleaded  her  brother's  cause  with 
so  much  feeling  and  eloquence  that 
she  at  last  persuaded  the  old  lady^ — 
not  indeed,  to  admit  of  her  aproppri- 
ating  the  two  thousand  pounds  to 
George's  release— but,  (which  was  a 
vast  point  to  gain,)  to  promise  her 
gracious  countenance  to  the  unhappy 
prisoner,  provided  always,  that  he 
reformed  his  wicked  course  and  shew- 
ed symptoms  of  amendment.  "  And 
you  may  tell  him,  child,"  added 
Lady  Barbara,  **  for  I  suppose  pri- 
vOners  hav'n't  every  thing  they  want 
to  eat  and  drink  found  them,  that,  if 
he  is  a  good  child,  I  will  allow  him 
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twenty  shillings  every  week  and  Mat- 
thew  shall   take  it  him    on  a  Satur- 

day." 

'* ril  take   it   him,  my   dear. 


dear,  aunt,  myself — I'll  walk  there 
every  day" — exclaimed  the  enraptur- 
ed Jane,  flinging  her  snow-white 
arms  around  her  aunt*s  neck  to  ex- 
press her  gratitude  for  this  unexpected 
donation  ;  and  embracing  her  with 
all  the  warmth  which  that  passion 
commonly  excites  in  a  mind,  pure^ 
youthful  and  unadulterated  by  world- 
ly dross. 

This  embrace  was  a  very  lucky  one 
for  George,  and  blotted  away  not  a 
few  of  his  misdeeds  and  offences.  Dame 
Nature  took  advantage  of  it,  with 
her  wonted  promptitude  and  discern- 
ment, to  prove  that  her  power  extends 
to  every  age  and  every  frame,  and 
that  she  can  kindle  the  dying  embers 
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of  affection,  even  in  a  bosom  where 
frost  and  ill-nature  have  maintained 
an  uninterrupted  reign  for  half  a 
century.  Lighted  up  at  this  celestial 
torch,  Lady  Barbara's  eyes  beamed 
with  unwonted  fondness  upon  her 
niece;  nay,  I  am  told,  that  a  tear 
made  it's  appearance  in  the  corner  of 
her  Ladyship's  right  organ  of  sight, 
and,  at  the  moment  of  Lady  Jane's 
kissing  her  cheek,  trickled  a-down  it; 
— it  is  true,  that,  like  a  drop  of  rain  up- 
on Arabia's  trackless  desert,  it  remained 
but  an  instant  on  the  parched  up  and 
wrinkled  surface,  ere  the  thirsty  pores 
of  the  astonished  skin  absorbed  it, — 
but  still — it  was  a  tear.  Animated 
also  by  this  resistless  impulse.  Lady 
Barbara's  lips,  which  had  for  years 
past  kissed  nothing  but  the  New 
Testament,  (when  the  customs  of  the 
Bank,  on  a  dividend  day,  required  it,) 
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now  closed  upon  her  niece's   roseate 
cheek  with  an  ardour  that  would  have 
done  credit   to  a   matrimonial   recon- 
ciliation.    In     short,     Lady    Barbara 
Laforey  treated  these  novel  sensations 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  strangers; 
and,  what  was  of  more  consequence 
to  her  nephew,  resolved  to  obey  every 
dictate  which  they  suggested.     In  less 
than  half  an  hour,  the  weekly  stipend 
of  one  pound  was  increased  to  two — to 
three  pounds — Jane    was    told,    *  that 
she  might  go  to  her  brother  whenever 
she  pleased — that  the  old  coach-horses 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  the  car- 
riage might  as  well  be  her  conveyance. 
— that  if  George  continued  to  behave 
well    her   Ladyship    would   see  what 
could  be  done  for  him — and,  to  crown 
all,  might  herself  come  and  pay  him 
a  visit 
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To  say  that  Lady  Jane  availed  her- 
self of  this  permission  to  visit  her 
brother  daily,  would  be  paying  the 
reader's  intellect  and  fancy  a  bad 
compliment  indeed.  The  old  coach- 
horses  in  a  very  short  time  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  nearest  way  to 
St.  George's  fields ;  for  thither  was 
Arbuthnot  now  removed  by  one  of 
those  legal  fictions  which  perform  the 
part  of  stage-coaches  between  the 
prisons  of  the  metropolis.  He  was 
now  as  comfortable  as  the  situation 
of  an  incarcerated  debtor  would  ad- 
mit of  his  being ;  his  mind  was  re» 
lieved  from  it's  state  of  sluggish  de- 
spondency, and,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  amiable  sister,  began  to  look  back 
with  repentance,  and  forward  with 
hope:  native  probity  got  the  better 
of  artificial  depravity,    and,   once  re- 
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instated  in  it's  birth-right,  main- 
tained it's  allotted  superiority.  The 
amount  of  his  debts,  he  had  cal- 
culated, with  the  wonted  correctness 
of  embarrassment  and  idleness,  at 
about  one  third  of  the  amount  which 
the  detainers  placed  against  him  de- 
clared them  to  be.  Lady  Barbara 
trembled  as  she  gazed  at  the  list  of 
them,  and  discovered  tliat  tiie  large 
china  vase,  in  her  best  drawing-room 
at  Putney,  did  not  cost,  originally,  so 
much,  by  some  hundreds,  as  ojie  of 
her  nephew's  horses.  But  still  the 
pride  of  a  Laforey  shrunk  from  a  false- 
hood, and,  true  to  her  word,  she 
began  to  see  zvhat  could  be  done  for 
him. 

Lady  Jane  had  one  morning  just 
brought  her  brother  the  dismal  news 
that  her  aunt's  attorney  entertained 
little -hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  his 
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creditors  to  any  thing  like  a  compro- 
mise of  their  claims ;  and  was  entreat- 
ing him,  as  she  affectionately  kissed 
his  cheek,  not  to  let  that  distress  him  ; 
— when,  at  the  moment  of  her  reach- 
ing down  the  Sacred  Volume,  (the 
sole  weapon  that  Lady  Jane  had 
made  use  of  to  work  this  miraculous 
alteration  of  ideas  in  her  brother's 
mind. — I  mention  this  for  your  infor- 
mation, who,  having  relatives  in  the 
same  situation,  may  wish  to  produce 
similar  effects,)  the  door  of  the  cell 
flew  open  and  in  walked  no  other 
than — Henry  Delaval,  Esquire!  In  a 
moment  the  two  friends  were  locked 
in  each  other's  embrace.  '^  My  dear 
Henry  !"  and  *^  My  dear  George  !" 
were  tossed  backwards  and  forwards 
between  them  like  a  shuttlecock  be- 
tween two  battledores.  At  length, 
after    indulging    in    these     exquisite 
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transports  for  some  time,  Mr.  Delaval 
observed,  (what  his  excessive  joy  had 
for  the  moment  caused  him  to  over- 
look,) that  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  was  gazing  at  this  meeting  of 
rapture,  with  a  countenance 

^  So  lovely  fair, 
That  what  scem'd  fair  in   all  the  world,  scem'd 

now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contaia'd. 
And  in  ker  looks.' 

Henry  was  allowed  to  be  by  all  his 
acquaintance,  both  male  and  female, 
one  of  the  best  bred  young  men  of  the 
age  :  and  yet,  assuredly,  he  did  not 
shew  it  in  the  present  instance;  for 
he  remained,  with  his  hat  on,  gazing 
at  the  aforesaid  countenance  and 
looks ;  which,  though  immediately 
averted  from  him  and  suffused  with 
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blushes,  seemed,  (to  continue  our 
first  parent's  description,)  to  have 

<  Infus'd 
Sweetness  into  his  heart  unfelt  before;' 

and,  though  truly  sorry  to  place 
Henry  in  Cupid's  merciless  power, 
I  am  afraid,  the  truth  was, 

'  From  her  air  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  lore  and  amorous  delight.' 

"  How  could  this  lovely  creature,'* 
thought  he  to  himself,  *'  fall  into 
Arbuthnot's  snares?" — For  he,  of 
course,  at  first  supposed  that  she  was 
his  friend's  mistress. 

*'  Why,  Henry  1"  exclaimed  the  pri- 
soner, **  What  is  there  in  Jane  to 
stare  at? — you  stand  as  if  you  had. 
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never  seen  a  woman  before. — And, 
Jane,  you,  who  so  fondly  love  and 
have  been  the  saviour  of  your  bro- 
ther"  

Reader  !  I  am  going  to  ask  an  odd 
question.  —  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
man  going  to  be  hanged  and  sliewii 
a  free  pardon  just  at  the  moment  that 
the  clergyman  had  finally  shaken  him 
by  the  hand,  and  was  telling  Jack 
Ketch,  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear, 
not  to  drop  the  platform  till  he  had 
got  his  reverend  person  safely  landed 
below?  Because,  if  you  have,  the 
look  which  the  culprit  cast  upon 
'  (l^eorge  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,'  &c.  (the  leading  words  of  the 
said  pardon,)  will  give  you  a  better 
idea,  than  I  could,  of  Henry  DelavaPs 
face  when  Arbuthnot  pronounced  the 
word  *  brother.'  For  certain  I  am, 
that  no  culprit,  however  fond  of  the 
K  3 
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present,  or  afraid  of  a  future,  state, 
could  possibly  feel  more  extacy  at 
such  a  reprieve  in  such  a  moment, 
than  did  the  gentleman,  of  whom  we 
speak,  at  the  above  harmonious, 
and  to  him  rapture- fraught,  word. 
This  simile  being  disposed  of,  Arbuth- 
not  may  proceed  in  his  speech. 

*' Surely,  Jane,'' he  continued, 

^'  j/ozi  will  not  be  backward  in  assist- 
ing me  to  pay  the  tribute  of  gratitude 
where  so  much  is  due."  And  in  truth, 
the  reader  must  have  supposed  that 
Lady  Jane  would,  less  than  any  body, 
have  wanted  remindmg  on  such  a  sub- 
ject :  yet,  strange  to  say,  notwith- 
standing this  hint  of  her  brother's, 
this  lovely  young  lady  remained  per- 
fectly silent.  She  did  indeed  stam- 
mer out  a  few  short  and  unmeaning 
sentences;  but  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts   to  make   them  articulate,  the 
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sounds  died  away  upon  her  lips  and  left 
her  blushing,  and  confused — so  much 
so,  tliat,  as  she  afterwards  told  her  bro- 
ther, ^  Mr.  Delaval  must  have  thought 
her  foolish,  but  still- — she  couldn't  help 
it.'  Neither  did  Henry's  conduct,  on 
this  occasion,  exhibit  all  those  marks 
of  sense  and  politeness  which  his  clm- 
racter  hitherto  might  liave  led  the 
reader  to  expect.  His  hat  was  still 
kept  on,  and  he  appeared  not  at  all 
more  inclined  to  be  loquacious  than 
was  Lady  Jane ;  but  stood^  like  one 
entranced,  with  his  fine  eyes  rivetted 
upon  the  beauteous  object  before  him. 
In  fact,  the  plain  state  of  the  case,  I  be- 
lieve, was,  that  that  mischievous  young- 
gentleman,  so  often  alluded  to  in  these 
volumes,  was  making  the  utmost  of 
this  charming  opportunity  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  those  little  palpitations  and 
heart-aches     which     he    so     lavishly 
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dispenses    around    to    us    children  of 
earth. 

Arbuthnot,  finding  that  neither  his 
sister  nor  his  friend  were  anxious  to 
break  through  this  awkward  silence, 
resolved  so  to  do  himself;  and  began  a 
most  animated  description  of  his  many 
obligations  to  his  fair  relative,  and  all 
her  numberless  perfections  and  celes- 
tial attributes.  "  You  see  before 
you,"  said  he,  *' my  dear  Henry," 
(heartfelt  gratitude  and  love  beaming 
from  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke,)  '*  you  see 
before  you  my  saviour,  my  guardian- 
angel, — the  only  one,  of  all  the  many 
that  professed  regard  for  me,  who 
have  solaced,  or  even  visited  me,  in 
my  captivity.  To  her  is  it  owing  that 
I  am  now  alive  to  press  your  friendly 
hand  ; — and,  which  is  of  far  more  con- 
sequence, to  her  is  it  owing  that  I  now 
recognize  the  value  of  that  friendship, 
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which,  whilst  adversity  cannot  abate 
one  particle  of  it's  warmth  or  sincerity, 
holds  forth  in  the  person  of  him  who 
professes  it  the  brightest  example  of 
every  thing  noble,  virtuous^  or  excel- 
lent in  our  nature; — an  example," 
{continued  Arbuthnot  with  increasing 
energy,)  ''  which  it  shall  be  the  pride, 
the  study,  the  sole  object  of  my  fu- 
ture life  to  imitate  and  act  up  to. 
How  then  shall  I  adequately  thank 
her  who  has  wrought  this  happy 
change  in  my  ideas — who,  by  her 
soothing  influence,  her  affectionate 
instruction,  and  her  own  bright  ex- 
ample, has  thus  restored  me  to  those 
feelings  which  alone  make  existence  a 
blessing." 

How  long   Arbuthnot  would  have 

continued    in    this    strain    we   cannot 

pretend     to      determine,  —  probably 

longer  than  it  would  be  exactly  agree- 
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able  to  the  reader  to  attend  to  him  : 
especially  as  Henry  Delaval  appeared  in 
no  hurry  to  interrupt  him,  but  seemed 
rather  to  listen  with  rapture,  and,  as  it 
were,    pronounce  an  Amen  to   every 
sentence  that  he  uttered.     Lady  Jane's 
blushes  and  confusion,  hoY/ever,  clear- 
ly proved  that  she  was  not  over  and 
above    comfortable    at    this    flowing 
panegyric,  although  it  proceeded  from 
so  beloved   an  object  as  her  brother  : 
and  she  more    than  once   stammered 
out,    *'  Nonsense,    George — don't   be 
foolish — pray  stop." 

Finding,  at  length,  all  attempts  to 
stop  him  in  vain,  she  rose  to  depart,  and 
told  her  brother  that,  as  his  friend  and 
himself  must  have  much  to  confer  upon 
with  each  other,  she  would  bid  adieu  to 
him  till  the  morning;  and  then  bow- 
ing, (or  I  believe,  to  speak  correctly, 
meaning    to    bow,)    to  Mr,  Delaval, 
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slie  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  was 
half  way  down  the  stone  stair-case 
before  he,  poor  man  !  recollected, 
what  common  politeness  required, 
that  he  should  have  offered  her  his 
arm  to  escort  her  to  her  carriage. 
Nor  would  he,  I  am  afraid,  then  have 
called  to  mind  this  indispensable  duty, 
had  not  Arbuthnot  seized  his  hat  with 
an  intent  to  perform  it  himself.  This, 
in  some  measure,  recalled  his  wander- 
ing ideas  ;  and,  hurrying  down  after 
the  fair  fugitive,  he  overtook  her  just 
at  the  moment  that  she  was  thinking 
it  very  odd  that  he  had  not  made  an 
offer  of  the  said  arm  before  to  her : 
not  that  she  called  about  it  either — 
but  still — somehow  or  other,  she  felt 
that  she  should  have  been  better  pleas- 
ed if  the  attention  had  been  shewn 
her.  The  arm  was  offered  and  ac- 
.        K  6 
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ceptecl,  however,  in  perfect  silence ; 
till,  on  walking  through,  what  is 
called,  the  lobby  of  the  prison,  one 
of  the  facetious  turnkeys^  that  were 
there  on  watch,  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
panion, '^  Dear  a  me  !  what  a  wery 
handsome  couple! — Now,  surely.  Bill, 
them  there  must  be  meant  by  Nature, 
as  a  body  might  say,  to  come  toge- 
ther— ready  made,  as  it  were,  to  be 
man  and  vife — ben't  they  Bill  ?" 

To  complete  the  confusion  which 
this  jocose  remark  could  not  fail  to 
create  in  both  the  persons  who  were 
the  subjects  of  it,  their  eyes  chanced 
to  come  in  contact  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; and  had  thev  been  informed 
that  they  were  both  of  them  detained 
as  prisoners,  in  the  dismal  abode  they 
were  quitting,  J  am  certain  that  nei- 
ther party  could  have  appeared  more 
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embarrassed  or  more  confused  than 
they  did  at  these  accidental  occur- 
rences. 

Henry  Delaval,  assuredly,  acted 
throughout  this  business  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner :  for,  after  he 
had  handed  his  lovely  cii:.rge  to  her 
carriage,  he  remained  upon  the  steps 
of  the  prison's  entrance,  following  the 
departing  vehicle  with  his  anxious 
eyes  till  completely  out  of  sight: 
and  I  do  not  know  that  he  would 
then  have  returned  to  his  friend,  had 
not  a  crowd  of  ragged  boys,  who 
were  at  play  in  the  court-yard,  aroused 
him  from  his  meditation  by  a  shout 
of  laughter :  and  two  bailiffs,  who 
were  at  that  moment  introducing  a 
child  of  misfortune  to  these  mansions 
of  woe,  begged  him  to  step  on  one 
side  that  they  might  have  room  to 
pass  with  their  wretched  victim. 
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This  last  request  made  him  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  object  that  was  about  to 
be  incarceiated.  To  i  ehold  distress 
and  to  relieve  it  were,  with  Mr. 
Delaval,  the  same  thing  :  he  inquired 
and  found  the  amount  of  the  claim 
against  the  prisoner,  which  was  thus 
about  to  shut  him  out  from  mankind 
and  close  the  gates  of  hope  upon  him 
for  ever,  to  be  but  twenty  pounds. 
**  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  he,  **  that 
for  such  a  sum  an  Englishman  for- 
feits his  liberty  and  his  every  earthly 
hope  ?" 

''Ought  you  not,  Mr.  Delaval;" 
(answered  one  of  those  inward  moni- 
tors who  can  on  some  occasions 
speak  as  loudly  and  intelligibly  as 
any  external  ones,)  *'  as  a  member 
of  Britain's  parliament,  to  have  al- 
ready known  that  it  was  possible  ? 
and  ought  you  not  as  a  man,  a  chris- 
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tiati  and  a  legislator,  to  have  done 
your  utmost  to  render  it  henceforth 
/?;? possible  ?'* 

"  The  reproof  is  a  just  one,  and 
the  necessity  of  inquiry  on  this  sadly- 
neglected  subject  obvious/* — answer- 
ed Henry :  and,  thrusting  double 
the  sum  for  vvhicb  he  was  detained 
into  the  astonished  captive's  hand,  he 
hastened  back  to  Arbuthnot. 

"  That  there  gentleman,"  observed 
the  same  facetious  turnkey  above 
mentioned,  "  seems  a  little  queerish 
or  so  about  this  here  part," — pointing 
to  his  head. 

**  God  bless  him  T*  exclaimed  the 
released  debtor,  shaking  his  arms  to 
see  if  they  were  really  freed  from  the 
gripe  of  the  bailiifs. 

*^  God  bless  him  !"  repeated  he^, 
when  he  reached  his  home  and  em- 
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braced  bis  deligbted  wife  and  fa- 
mily, as,  wild  with  rapture,  they  clung 
around  his  knees.  To  such  a  prayer, 
who  will  deny  an  Amen  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


What  a  lovely  creature  that  sis- 
ter of  your*s  is,  George ! — I  never  be- 
held any  woman  so  perfectly  fascinat- 
ing, so — I  don't  know  how  to  express 
it — ^in  my  life,"  exclaimed  Henry 
Delaval,  the  moment  he  re-entered  the 
prisoner's  apartment. 

Arbuthnot  smiled  at  the  earnestness 
of  his  friend's  manner.  Henry  repeat- 
ed the  remark.. 

''  The  beauty  of  her  person,"  said 
the    former,     **   is    mere    nonentity, 
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compared  with  the  beauty  of  her 
niiiid." 

**  I  would  swear  it  !'*  exclaimed 
the  latter,  with  a  vehemence  of  tone 
and  action  as  if  the  fact  had  been 
denied  instead  of  asserted. 

"  Ha  !  Ha  !"  rejoined  Arbuthnot, 
*'  and  so,  my  serious,  sedate,  reflect- 
ing friend  Henry  is  caught  at  last. — At 
last  is  forced  to  own  the  omnipotence 
of  that  passion  which  he  so  often 
has  ridiculed  and  contemned  in  others. 
Triumph,  ye  fair  ones !  behold  at 
length  a  captive  to  your  sex's  charms 
the  discreet,  the  well-judging  Henry 
Delaval ! — Behold  even  him  wrapt  in 
that 


^  Trance  divine,    in  which  the  soul, 
Unclogged  with  worldly  careSj  may  range  with, 
out  controul; 
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And,  soaring  to  her  heayen,  from  thence  inspired 

can  teach 
High    mysteries,   above    poor    reason's    feeble 

reach,* 

Buck, 


*^  Well,"  continued  this  flighty  young 
gentleman,  **  I  shall  certainly  wish 
Jane  joy,  the  next  time  I  see  her,  of 
her  conquest." 

*'  I  beg  you  will  not  do  any  such 
thing,"  replied  Henry. — "  But  tell  us 
George,"  (continued  he,)  "  has  your 
sister, — not  that  I  care,  you  know, 
but — has  she  as  yet  been  out  at  all 
in  the  world — seen  many — you  know 
what  I  mean — many  young  men— in 
short  ?■' — 

**  Oh,  she's  engaged — if  you  mean 
f hat. »,,. she  is  indeed — to  do  every 
thing  good  and  kind  and  excellent, 
and  angel-Hkeaslong  as  she  breathes." 
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And  thus  for  a  considerable  time 
did  Arbuthnot  amuse  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  friend,  who  assuredly 
was,  as  he  expressed  it,  caught  by 
that  passion 

*  Which  rules  (he  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below  and  saints  above.' 

So  completely  was  he  caught  indeed, 
that  escape  was  hopeless :  and  lie 
afforded  one  more  proof  of  the  truth 
of  that  which  experience  daily  forces 
upon  the  attentive  observer  of  man- 
kind;— namely,  that  Love  commonly 
revenges  himself  most  where  he  has 
been  most  slighted  and  contemned. 

This,  however,  did  not  so  com- 
pletely engross  his  mind  and  attention 
as  to  make  him  forget  his  friend's  em- 
barrassments:  nay,  if  any  thing  could 
have  added  to  his  anxiety  to  liberate 
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that  friend,  it  would  have  been  the 
knowledge  of  the  rapture  which  such 
an  event  could  not  fail  to  convey  ta 
her  whose  charms  had  so  bewitched 
and  enchanted  him.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening's  conversation,  Henry 
Delaval  soon  discovered,  to  his  inex- 
pressible satisfaction,  that  the  ideas 
of  Arbuthnot  had  undergone  precisely 
the  revolution  which  his  most  san- 
guine wishes  could  have  led  him  to 
anticipate.  He  now  brought  into  view 
all  those  better  qualities  of  his  nature 
which  vice  and  folly  had  hitlierto 
kept  in  the  back  ground;  and  the 
plans  and  resolutions  which  he  had 
formed  for  his  future  conduct  and 
guidance,  were  such  as  Mr.  Delaval's 
wisdom  itself  could  scarcely  amend. 
'^  Some  years  back,  Henry,"  said  he, 
**  you  may  remember  that,  by  your 
advice,  I  entered  myself  at  Lincoln's 
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Inn ;  and  the  terms,  requisite  to  be 
kept  by  a  student  previous  to  admis- 
sion at  the  bar,  not  chancing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Newmarket  or  Don- 
caster  meetings,  I  have  contrived, 
amidst  all  the  confusion  and  hurry 
of  my  former  profligate  life,  to  be 
regular  in  attending  them.  And  there- 
fore, should  I  ever  be  liberated,  I 
purpose  entering  a  profession  which 
now  appears  the  only  one  I  could 
follow  with  any  prospect  of  success." 
Henry  Delaval  approved  much  of 
this  scheme,  and  having  (obtained, 
unknown  to  Arbuthnot,  from  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  a  statement  of 
the  claims  that  detained  his  friend,  he 
went  home  resolving  immediately  to 
liberate  him,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  into  practice  the 
wise  resolutions  he  had  formed. 

It  is   true    that  a   few    prudential 
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considerations  came  across  liis  mind 
as  he  reflected  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  sum  he  was  about  to  part  with 
in  order  to  eff'^ctuate  these  generous 
intentions.  **  Bat  for  what  purpose," 
said  he,  in  answer  to  these  reflections 
when  they  assailed  him,  **  to  what 
purpose  were  the  riches  I  possess 
given  me  ? — Assuredly  not  to  accumu- 
late in  useless  hoards  nor  to  spend 
entirely  on  my  own  person.  Avarice 
might  prompt  me  to  the  former,  and 
sensuahty  to  the  latter,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  must  equally  condemn  each 
alternative  as  disgraceful  to  our  re- 
ligion, and  indeed  degrading  to  our 
nature;  both  of  which  conspire  to 
make  us  feel  how  futile  is  the  attempt 
to  derive  felicity  from  riches  or  world- 
ly possessions,  unless  we  dispense  them 
around  us  to  the  less  fortunate  and 
afflicted  of  our  species.     Every  page 
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of  our  Gospel  proves  the  assertion 
with  regard  to  religion ;  and  a  Hea- 
then, long  before  the  establishment  of 
that  Gospel,  declared  that 

'  Nature,  who  gave  us  tears,  by  that  alone 
Proclaims  she  made  the  feeling  heart  our  own  ; 
And  'tis  our  noblest  sense.     This  bids  us  fly- 
To  wipe  the  drops  from   sorrowing  friendship's 

eye, 
Sorrowing  ourselves ;  to  wall  the  prisoner's  state, 
And  sympathize  in  the  wrong'd  debior''s  fate.* 

Jut. 

And  again,  he  expressly  declares  that 
this  benevolent  feeling 

*  Marks  our  birth,* 
Our  great  distinction  from  the  beasts  of  earth.* 


*  In  this  and  in  all  other  quotations  I  have  madej 
from  any  of  the  antient  writers,  I  have  given 
the  English  translation,  in  lieu  of  the  original,  as 
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'  For  He  wbo  gave  this  vasl  machine  to  roil, 
Breath'd  life  in  them, — in  u8  a  reasoning  soul  : 
Ihat  mutual  wants  might  lead  to  mutual  Ioto, 
x\nd  prompt  to  give  the  aid  we  hop'd  to  prove.' 

If  then  a  Heathen  thus  could  feeJ  and 
thus  instruct  his  disciples,  assuredly 
one  enlightened  by  the  Gospel,  and 
professing  it's  tenets,  cannot  a  mo- 
ment Ijesitate  iii  obeying  an  impulse 
commanded  by  every  principk:  ot  his 
religion,  and  sanctioned  by  every 
feeling  of  liis  nature/' 

Actuated  by  these  benevolent  feel- 
mgs,  Mr.  Delaval,  the  next  morning, 
procured  from  his  banker's  a  sum 
adequate  to  the  discharge  of  his 
friend's  embarrassments ;  and,    having 


more  acceptable  to  female  readers,  who,  (possibly^ 
not  as  learned  as  Miss  Delaval,)  might  not  com- 
prehend the  dead  languages. 
YOL.    II.  L 
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also  obtained  from  the  respective  at- 
torneys the  orders  for  his  release  from 
confinement,  enclosed  them  to  him  with 
a  congratulatory  letter  s  which,  as  it 
may  d6  good  to  some,  and  is  more  de- 
scriptive of  Henry's  enlightened  mind, 
than  any  thing  we  could  say  in  it's 
favour,  we  will  venture  to  insert  at 
length:  the  less  reflecting  reader 
having  of  course  the  option,  offered 
to  him  on  a  former  occasion  in  this 
volume,  of  passing  it  by,  if  he  pleases. 

**  My  dear  George, 
"  My  silence  on  the  subject  of 
your  affairs,  during  our  interview  of 
yesterday,  I  am  aware,  must  have 
appeared  extraordinary  if  not  un- 
friendly; it  proceeded,  however,  from 
niy  wish  to  make  this  morning's  in- 
telligence more  unexpected,  and  con- 
sequently more  agreeable  to  you.     I 


now  enclose  you  all  the  discharges  to 
the  claims  against  you,  and  have  only 
to  add  that  our   family    party   expect 

you  to  dinner  to  day  in Square ; 

where,  my  father  and  myself  also 
expect,  that  you  will  take  up  your 
welcome  residence  until  your  future 
plans  are  decided  upon. 

'^  The  anxiety  we  all  feel  to  shake 
you  again  by  the  hand,  as  one  of  the 
family,  I  shall  not  here  express.  It 
will  speak,  I  trust,  for  itself  when  you 
arrive.  A  celebrated  writer,  and  not 
a  bad  judge  of  mankind,  has  declared 
*  that  impressions  made  upon  the 
heart,  when  expanded  by  sudden  emo- 
tions of  joy,  are  more  likely  to  be 
lasting  and  of  effect  than  any  produc- 
ed in  less  agreeable  moments,'  I  own 
myself  of  the  same  opinion  ^  and  to 
your  goodness  I  must  therefore  trust 
to  excuse  my  making  this  rather  a 
L  <2 
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longer  letter  than  I  at  first  intended. 
Do  not  suppose  that  1  mean,  pedant- 
like, to  force  upon  you  my  owii  dic- 
tatorial dogmas,  merely  because  Pro- 
vidence has  kindly  made  me  the  in- 
strument of  restoring  to  society  one 
so  calculated  to  prove  an  ornament 
to  it.  My  sole  intention  is  to  state 
plainly  my  opinions  as  a  friend,  for 
your  better  judgment  to  reject  or 
approve  as  it  may  think  fit. 

**  There  is  not,  my  dear  Arbuthnot, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first 
view  appear,  a  greater  blessing, 
amongst  the  many  bequeathed  4o  m 
undeserving  mortals,  than  adversity. 
It  is  for  want  of  being  visited  by  this 
inestimable  counsellor  that  so  many  o'f 
us  daily  a''d  hourly  disgrace  our  cha- 
racters, and  neglect  our  duty  as  men 
and  christians.  The  poisonous,  and 
intoxicating  qualities  attaC'hed.  in  gei- 
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perity, can  only  be  completely  coun- 
teracted by  the  wholesome  alterative 
which  aftliction  adiiiiviisters ;  it  is 
this  that  recalls  tlie  bewildered  senses, 
establislies  Reason  and  Religion  once 
more  on  their  appropriate  thrones,  and 
compels  the  humbled  penitent  to  look 
strictly  into  his  own  heart,  and  root 
out  those  lurking  seeds  of  depravity 
which  vice  and  bad  example  may  have 
planted  therein. 

*'  Like  every  other  blessing,  how- 
ever, Adversity  must  be  turned  to 
that  purpose  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed :  and  the  way  to  make  this  right 
use  of  it  is,  I  apprehend,  to  carry  with 
one,  en  every  future  occasion,  the 
remembrance  of  the  virtuous  feelings 
it  excited,  and  t^e  good  resolutions 
which  it  engendered ;  lest,  by  for- 
getting these,  we  again  relapse  into 
r.  S 
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;iTOf  and  provoke  Omnipotence,  either 
It)  renew  tliC  affliction  with  increasing 
severity;,  or,  which  is,  1  tliink,  far 
isjore  to  be  apprehended,  leave  us^ 
entirely  to  ourselves ;  till,  after  *  hav- 
ing shuffled  oif  this  mortal  coil,'  we 
are  summoned  to  appear  before  our 
judge  and 

;i*  JFrom  the  pure  empyrean  where  He  sits 
iligh  thron'd  above  alllieighth^' 

receive    the    merited    reward    of  our 
irreclaimable  obstinacy. 

**  This  you  will  say  is  neitL- ,  more 
nor  less  than  a  sermon.  I  have  been 
led,  I  <iwn,  into  a  more  serious  tone 
than  I  intended  :  but  it  has  proceeded 
from  my  anxiety  to  impress  upon  you, 
at  this  moment,  (a  moment  from 
which  your  whole  future  life  will,  in 
all  probability,  take  it's  character,)  tl-e 
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necessity  of  keeping  continually  in 
mind  the  feelings  that  prompted  you 
to  form  those  resolutions  which  I  with 
such  pride  heard  you  yesterday  avow. 
You  have  now,  my  dear  fellow,  expe- 
rienced what  is  affliction.  Grievous 
indeed  has  that  affliction  heen !  It 
v/as  the  will  of  Heaven  that  such  it 
should  be:  and  that  your  friends 
should  be  either  ignoract  of  your 
fate,  or,  from  absence  and  other 
causes,  unable  to  relieve  it.  But  how 
thankful  ought  you  to  be,  that  it  has 
come  thus  soon, — that,  thus  early  in 
lifCj  you  have  been  recalled  to  a  serise 
of  your  past  imprudence  and  error! 
May  you  long  continue  in  the  smooth 
path  which  now  lies  before  you,  and 
experience  all  that  happiness  which 
results  from  the  pursuit  of  rectitude 
and  a  perseverance  in  virtuous  and 
upright  conduct. 

L  4 
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"  I  (lid  mear]  to  have  said  much 
more  :  but  so  impatient  am  I  to  once 
more  embrace  my  friend,  and  lo  see  him 
at  liberty,  that  I  cannot  longer  con- 
timie  my  lecture,  and  shall  only  re- 
peat how  anxiously  we  all  expect 
you. 

**  Your*s  ever, 

"Henry  Delaval."* 

But,  Mr.  Author,  do  you  mean  to 
assert,  that  this  benevolent  conduct  of 
Mr.  Delaval's  proceeded  entirely  from 
sheer  philanthropy  ? — that  there  was 
nothing  else  incited  'him  to  release 
Arbuthnof,  but  those  pure  and  un- 
polluted  feelings  you    have  been  de- 

*  I  do  not  know  (hat  it  will  add  any  thing 
(o  the  merits  of  this  letter,  to  state,  that  it  is 
copied  word  for  word  from  an  original,  sent 
ander  similar  circumstances, —  which  it  rno-t 
certainly  is. 
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scribing?  Come,  my  fnend,  be  cac- 
did  and  speak  the  truth. — Had  I.^ady 
Jane's  good  looks  and  pretty  person 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — 7io  share  in 
bringing  about  this  revolution  in  her 
brot]:ier's  fortunes  ? 

With  great  d"eference,  Mr.  Reader, 
I  submit,  that  that  question  ought  not 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  he  pressed. 

The  last  time  that  we  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  Miss  Dekival,  we  left  her 
aot  exactly  coinciding  with  her  ex- 
cellent brother*s  opinion  of  Mr.  Alon- 
tolitu;  and  rigidly  canvassing  th,e  ob- 
jections, wliich  he  with  so  nmch  energy 
and  wisdom  pointed  out,  against  her 
continuing  so  dangerous  an  acquaint- 
ance. In  truili,  we  believe,  that  she 
tlien  scrupled  not  to  pronounce  his  ideas 
old  ma  id  is  h  iiud  himself  too  good  ; — both 
of  them  expressions,  which  my  okl 
L  o 


^, rand -mamma,  (how  often  must  1 
quote  from  the  good  lady  ?)  although 
no  classic,  as  was  Charlotte,  and 
learned  in  nothing  but  her  Bible^ 
would  immediately  have  dubbed 
*  downright  nonsense.* 

That  old  lady,  I  remember,  was 
wont  at  times  to  observe,  '  that 
nothing  could  be  more  difficult  than 
to  make  young  and  lively  people 
credit  or  abide  by  any  advice  offered 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  darling  pur* 
suit,  which  long  and  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  had  rendered  habitual 
to  them,  and,  as  it  were,  necessary  to 
their  happiness.'  Thus  was  it  with 
IMiss  Pclaval :  she  had  indulged  her 
natural  turn  for  reading  to  that  excess 
that  she  could  not,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, be  brought  to  believe  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  one  whose 
turn    of    mind    appeared    so   exactly 
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similar  to  her  own.  **  Is  it  probable," 
(said  she  to  herself,)  **is  it  possible, 
that  Mr.  Montolieu,  whose  studies 
have  enabled  him  to  cull  all  the  beau- 
ties with  which  the  ancient  writers 
abound  ;  to  store  his  mind  with  those 
pure  doctrines  which  their  sublime 
philosophy  so  often  inculcates ;  and 
to  confer  with  the  sages  of  Hymettus 
and  Nomentamun  in  their  native  lan- 
guage and  purity ; — is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  such  a  being,  with  a  mind  so  rich 
in  classic  lore  and  so  adorned  by 
literature,  can  be  the  profligate  cha^ 
racter  which  Henry  represents  him  ? 
Besides,  am  I,"  continued  this  enlight- 
ened young  lady,  *'  am  I  a  Poppcea  or  a 
MessaUna,  that  1  must  needs  be  as 
abandoned  as  these  people  ? — and  may 
not  I  imf)rove  myself  by  their  con- 
versation, and  amuse  myself  with  their 
wit  and  talents,  without  falling  a  prey 
L  6 


to  their  anifices  or  yield ii.g  to  tben 
bad  example? — if,  indeed,  artifice  or 
bad  example  belong  to  them,  v/hich  I 
must  say,  is  not  proved." 

Thus  argued  Charlotte  Delaval : 
and,  as  is  the  case  nine  times  out  of 
ten  in  all  such  arguments,  the  deci- 
sion was  in  favour  of  indulging  the 
long-cherished  propensity.  And  we 
are  ashamed,  (we  repeat  the  word,) 
ashamed,  to  state  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  brother's  excellent  advice 
and  his  avowed  wishes,  this  young 
lady  spent  that  time,  which  Henry 
dedicated  to  procuring  the  release  of 
his  friend,  in  Kensington  Gardens 
with  her  aunt  and  her  new  acquaint- 
ance. Lady  Sarah  had  reasons  for 
encouraging  Mr.  Montolieu's  ad- 
dresses to  her  niece,  which  may 
hereafter  be  unfolded  -,  and  which, 
like  almost  all  reasons    of    a  similar 
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nature,  unfolded  themselves,  tortii- 
nately,  before  their  diabolical  object 
was  accomplished. 

If  any  one  had  required  a  proof 
of  how  certainly  an  unthinking*  and 
imprudent  action  entails  upon  it- 
self sooner  or  later  it's  appropriate 
punishment, — Miss  Delaval's  counte- 
nance would  have  amply  afforded 
such  proof;  when  the  drawing-room 
doors  flew  open  previous  to  dinner, 
and,  to  her  great  surprise,  ushered  into 
the  apartment  the  long  absent  Ar- 
buthnot.  And,  when  her  brother 
advanced  touards  her,  leading  that 
gentleman  by  the  hand,  and  some- 
what archly  exclaimed,  *'  Here  is  a 
young  lady,  George,  that  will  not,  I 
suspect,  cry  her  eyes  out,  at  once  more 
finding  somebody  to  discuss  Hcctoj^'s 
merits  with  her" — she  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment a  certain  nameless  pang  which  all 
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the  charms  of  her  morning*s7^^e-^-/^fe 
with  Montolieu  could  neither  banish 
nor  assuage.  All  Arbuthnot's  merits, 
his  good  humour,  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  unaffected  earnestness  with 
which  he  squeezed  her  hand,  and  by 
his  looks  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
her  as  one  of  liis  benefactor's  family, — 
all  brought  back  to  her  mind  with 
increased  violence  her  fondness  for 
him.  And  slie  felt  perfectly  ashamed 
and  degraded  in  her  own  opinion,  at 
having  for  a  moment  admitted  any 
rival  to  him  in  her  regards, — more 
especially,  an  acquaintance  of  but  two 
davs  standing:. 

It  is  true  that  whilst  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  in  the  morning,  she  had 
decided  over  and  over  again  that 
Montolieu  was  in  every  way  Arbuth- 
not's superior — more  agreeable  —  a 
much  better  scholar — in  short,  as  far 
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above  him  both  in  understanding  and 
erudition  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 
This  point  she  there  had,  within  her- 
self, completely  ascertained  :  in  truth, 
\^  Silius  Italicus  had  )iad  the  same 
binding  powers  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  am  afraid  she  would  have  felt 
little  hesitation  in  giving  her  opinion 
the  immediate  sanction  of  an  oath. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  it 
is  certain  that  Arbuthnot's  unexpected 
appearance,  (for  Henry  had  never 
mentioned  to  her  his  generous  inten- 
tions— indeed,  had  had  no  opportu- 
nity,) at  once  put  to  flight  all  her 
'morning  opinions  ;  and,  moreover, 
made  her  feel  extreme  regret  at 
having  ever  been  tempted  to  enter- 
tain them. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  received  by  the 
rest  of  the  Delaval  family  v/ith  open 
arms :     Sir  Ralph,    it    is    true,    good 
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liumouiedly  reproached  him,  (as  in- 
deed would  Charlotte,  had  not  the 
above  sensations  almost  deprived  her 
of  utterance, )  for  having  so  long  kept 
his  situation  a  secret  from  his  friends  : 
and  it  was    arranged   that  he  should 

henceforth  take  up  his  abode  in 

Square  until  he  should  be  admitted 
at  the  bar  ;  or  be  placed,  preparatory 
to  that  event, 

*  Amongst  the  blest,  the  chosen  few, 
(Blest  if  their  happiness  they  knen,) 
Who  for  three  hundred  guineas  paid 
To  some  great  master  of  the  trade; 
Have  at  his  rooms,  by  special  favour, 
His  leave  to  use  their  best  endeavour. 
By  drawing  pleas  from  ten  till  four. 
To  earn  him  twice  three  hundred  more. 
And  after  dinner  may  repair 
To  Aforesaid  rooms ;  and  then  and  there 
Have  'foresaid  leave  from  eight  till  ten^ 
To  draw  afore.'did  pleas  again.' 

FleaJer's  Guide, 


Dinner  was  annouliced  to  thiz. 
Iiappy  family  party  at  the  moment 
that  Charlotte  Delaval  had  commis- 
sioned a  servant  to  bring  her  a  pea 
and  ink;  in  order,  as  she  said,  to 
indite  a  note  to  her  aunt,  which  she 
,vished  to  be  sent  immediateli/, 

"  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to 
your  aunt/'  (replied  her  father,) 
**  which  is  of  such  immediate  import- 
ance as  to  require  that  you  should 
keep  our  dinner  waiting,  my  dear 
Charlotte  ?" 

*'  I  only  wanted,  papa,  to  tell  my 
aunt  that  she  need  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  calling  for  me  this  evening" 
replied  Charlotte,  stammering  and 
blushing  not  a  little. 

**  Call  for  yon,  my  dear  ? — For 
wliat  purpose? — not  surely  to  take 
you  to  the  opera   at   this  time  of  the 
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•*  Not  to  the  opera,  papa.  My 
aunt  meant  to  have  taken  me  to — 
to" — Now  first,  did  Charlotte  ex- 
perience how  inimical  to  fluent  speak- 
ing is  a  guilty  secret ;  and  a  deeper 
blush  declared  that  she  was  not 
peculiarly  anxious  to  let  papa  know 
where  her  aunt  was  to  take  her  to. 
The  repetition  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, compelled  her  to  acknowledge 
that  Lady  Sarah  had  promised  to 
introduce  her  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Harbledown,  at  their  cottage  a  little 
distance  from  town  ;  and  where  Mr. 
Montolieu  was  this  evening  to  exhibit 
himself  in  some  private  theatricals. 

Sir  Ralph  Delaval  was  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year;  and  yet  I  question  if 
any  boy  in  his  fifteenth  could  have 
displayed  more  agility,  than  did  this 
veteran  Baronet,  in  the  sudden  and 
-retrograde  movement  which  the  men- 
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lion  of  Harbledovvn-cottage  caused 
him  to  make.  And  well  might  he 
starts  for  assuredly  no  considerate, 
much  less  an  affectionate,  parent  could 
hear  of  a  child,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  being  about  to  be  plunged  into 
a  vortex  of  nameless  infamy,  which 
must  infallibly  deprive  her,  certain!]/ 
of  reputation  and  j)rohahly  of  virtue, 
without  feeling  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion and  surprise.  This  cottage  was 
the  rendezvous  of  that  learned  set  of 
people  whom  Mr.  Delaval  so  truly 
and  ably  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter:  and  where,  under  the  pretence 
of  being  introduced  to  sensible  and 
literary  characters,  the  young  noviciate 
was  in  fact  instructed  in  all  the  rudi- 
ments of  vice  and  debauchery. 

Sir  U^lph  had  resided  for  such  a 
length  of  time  in  the  country,  that  he 
was  vcrv  little  aware  of  the   reil  cha- 


racter  of  his  sister  Lady  Sarah  Beau- 
champ;  or  how  dangerous  a  cha- 
peron he  had  selected  to  introduce  his 
artless  daughters  into  society.  This 
lady  had  early  in  life  been  left  a 
widow,  with  a  handsome  person,  a 
large  fortunCj  and  a  great  deal  of 
vanity:  and  these  three  endowments 
had  produced  upon  her  those  effects, 
which  they  are  ever  wont  to  do  on 
a  mind  that  knows  not  how  rightly  to 
appreciate  or  employ  them.  A  con* 
tinued  round  of  dissipation  and  gaiety 
soon  chased  away  the  charms  be- 
longing to  the  first  of  these  attributes, 
and  the  card-table  had  considerably  im- 
paired the  second  of  them  also  : — but 
then,  indeed,  to  n^ake  up  for  their 
flight,  her  ladyship's  vanity  had  kep^ 
/^creasing,  the  wliile,  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  her  beauty  and  fortune  de-^ 
creased  ;  and  now  formed  tlie  leadmg 
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feature  in  her  character.  To  procure 
food  for  til  is  vanity  was  now  become 
the  sole  object  of  Lady  Sarali's  exist- 
ence :  and  no  where  was  that  food 
so  readily  to  be  obtained  as  in  a  so- 
ciety, whose  lax  morals  and  manners 
led  the  senstialist  to  hope  for  a  return 
to  his  tlatterv,  which  risrid  virtue  and 
propriety  had  of  course  no  power  to 
<ifford  him. 

Briefly  ;  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
hfr  'Jife,  had  Lady  Sarah  Bcauchamp 
been  a  Fine  Lady  o^ th&  fr ee- thinking 
school ;  keeping  sutTicientfy  within 
the  regulated  limits  of  propriety  to 
retain  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance, 
and  to  fill  a  large  house,  whenever  she 
chose  to  invite  the  one  and  open  the 
other;  and  dreading  nothing  so  nmch 
as  a  thin  assembly  or  a  deserted  opera- 
box.  Into  Mr.  Montol'eu's  set,  her 
ladyship   had    lately    been     adarltted, 
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and  she  resolved  to  prove  herself 
worthy  of  so  distinguished  an  honour 
b}^  inveigling  into  it  also  her  two  nieces; 
and  thereby,  as  she  hoped,  obtaining 
for  herself  the  complete  disposal  of 
their  persons  and  properties.  Which, 
whilst  it  added  to  her  consequence, 
would  enlist  into  the  decreasing  num- 
ber of  her  admirers,  all  those  youth- 
ful and  needy  disciples  of  fashion 
whom  beauty  and  fortune  such  as 
their's  could  not  fail  to  allure.  Mr. 
Montolieu  was  the  acknowledged 
leader,  the  avowed  Petronius,'*  of  this 
righteous  sect ;  and  she  therefore,  in 
duti/  as  well  as  gratitude,  made  no 
scruple  of  promising  him  her  utmost 
assistance  in  furthering  his  charitable 
intentions  towards  Charlotte. 


*  Arbiter  elegantiarum  at  Nero's  court 
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Arbiithnot*s  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed appearance  was  probably  the  most 
fortunate    event  that  could  have  oc- 
curred for  this  young  lady's  peace  of 
mind  and  future  felicity.     It  induced 
her,  as  we  have  seen,   at  once  to  re- 
ject   this    danger-fraught   invitation; 
and    recalled    an      affection,     which, 
though  we  admit  it  was  by  no  means  a 
prudent  one  under  all  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, was  nevertheless  in  every 
way    more    harmless,    than    the    one 
which    Mr.   Montolieu's    accomplish- 
ments   had   called    forth.     Sir   Ralph 
did  not  say  one   word  to  his  daughter 
when  she  informed   him   of  the  plan 
which  her  aunt   and   herself  had  ar- 
ranged.    There  is,  however,  a  parti- 
cular sort  of  silence   which    I  ;ippre- 
bend  can  make  itself  as  eloquent  and 
intelligible  as  any  oral    sounds,  how- 
ever   harmonious    or     distinct:     and 
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exacliy  such  a  silence  was  it  that  the 
Baronet  and  his  son,  on  the  present 
occasion,  maintained.  Their  coun- 
tenances as  plainly  said,  *'  How  could 
vou,  Charlotte,  make  such  an  impru- 
dent engagement  without  acqjiainting 
your  fatiier  or  brother?''  as  if  the 
question  had  proceeded  from  the 
honeyed  lips  of  IV]  r.  Garrow  himself. — - 
And  her  countenance,  I'  must  in' 
justice  add,  as  clearly  answered,  **  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it."  And  here  this 
matter  for  the  present  'ended :  the 
letter  was  dispatched,  and  the  whole 
party  repaired  to  the  dining-room  to 
a^ain  welcome  to  it  their  loner  absent 
friend. 

Arbuthnot  was  just  rising  from 
file  table  after  this  repast,  and  ex- 
pressing his  extreme  regret  at  being 
obliged  thus  early  to  leave  his  friends ; 
but,   as   he    stated,    certain    folks    at 
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Putney  bad  undeniable  claims  on  his 
attendance, — wben  the  doors  of  the 
apartment  flew  open,  and  ushered  into 
it  no  other  tlian  Lady  Sarah  Beau- 
champ  herself;  who  came  to  answer  per- 
sonally her  niece's  note,  and  to  express 
her  surprise  and  displeasure  at  it's 
contents. — '*  What !  not  go,  my  dear, 
after  promising  ?"  exclaimed  her  Lady- 
ship, in  the  shrill  tone  of  astonishment, 
**  What  whim  has  the  girl  got  into 
her  head  now  ? — And  what  shall  I  say 
to  Montolieu  and  to  poor  dear  Lady 
Harbledown,  (she  lias  been  unfortu- 
natCy  to  be  sure, — but  she's  a  good 
creature, )  for  this  breach  of  promise? 
■■ — Ungrateful  girl !  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  civillest  note  from  her  about 
you :  she  wants  you  to  come  and 
pend  a  few  days  at  the  cottage — they 
are  going  to  be  so  gay — Beds  are  put 
Jip  for  all  the  — —  Reviewers  and,  I 
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don't  know  who,  besides. — Here  take 
it  and  read  it  and  blush  for  yourself  I" 
The  letter  in  question,  had  scarcely 
quitted  Lady  Sarah's  grasp  before 
it  was  rudely  made  a  prisoner — and  by 
a  very  different  person  to  her  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  This  person  was  Sir 
Ralph  Delaval,  who  with  difficulty 
had  commanded  his  indignant  feel- 
ings during  his  sister's  harangue;  and 
now  interrupted  the  passage  of  the 
note,  ere  his  daughter's  extended  hand 
could  encircle  it,  and  with  very  little 
ceremony  began  himself  to  peruse  it's 
contents.  How  often  the  Baronet's 
countenance  changed  colour  during 
this  perusal  the  reader  will  best  judge 
from  the  note  itself,  which  we  lay 
before  him  in  all  it's  original  purity, 

*'  A  thousand  thanks  to  my  dearest 
Lady  Sarah  for  her  kindness  in  pro- 
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mising  us  the  pleasure  of  her  niece's 
company  this  evening  at  our  little 
fett  champetre.  We  are  all  dying  to 
see  her.  MontoHeu  declares  that  she 
is  a  perfect  prodigy,  and,  though  self- 
taught,  puzzles  him  completely  in  the 
classics.  Could  you  not  persuade 
her,  think  you,  to  come  and  spend 
the  next  week  with  us  ? — Lord  H. 
and  myself  would  be  so  glad  to  have 
her  an  inmate  of  the  cottage. — You 
may  tell  her  that  we  intend,  under 
the  inspection  and  arrangement  of 
those  witty,  charming,  worthy  crea- 
tures, the Reviewers,    to  get  up 

an  imitation  of  the  *  Floral  games  of 


*  '  The  Floralia^  or  Floral  games,  were  so 
called  from  Flora  their  foundress,  who  was  a 
Roman  lady  of  pleasure,  and  having  acquired  an 
immense  fortune,  left  it  to  the  people,  on  con- 
dition that  the  inlerest  of  it  should  be  annually 
31  2 
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anticnt  Rome.  Indeed  if  your  niece 
is,  as  I  am  every  where  told  that  she 
is/an  admirer  of  r^^26>;z^/,  interesting^ 
and  classical  amusement  and  conversa- 
tion, I   think  I  may,  without  hesita- 

laid  out  in  a  merry  meeting,  which  was  to  be 
held  on  her  birth-day,  and  called  after  herself 
Floralia.^ 

''  At  these  games,"  (says  the  learned  and 
excellent  Mr.  Gifford,)  "  the  spectators  claimed 
a  privilege  ofcalling  upon  the  miserable  wretchesj 
who  performed  in  them,"  (who  were  strumpets 
that  exhibited  a  variety  of  obscene  dances,  feats  of 
activity,  &c.)  "  to  strip  themselves  quite  naked; 
which  was  regularly  done  with  vast  applause,** 
Here  we  excel  the  Romans ;  for  our  ladies,  in 
this  more  civilized  age,  require  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  expose  their  natural  beauties, 

Holyday  on  the  same  subject,  tells  us  j"  that 
these  vile  strumpets  were  wont  to  dance  and 
jump  about  naked  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,'* 

Now,  if  for  '  trumpet*  we  read  ^  Gough's 
band,*  what  an  accurate  description  we  have  of 
the  modern  waltzes  now  so  universally  admired. 
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tion,  promise  her  no  small  share  of  both 
during  her  stay  with  us.  To  prove 
this,  I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  time  is  com- 
monly occupied. 

"  In  the  morning  my  daughters 
read  Dryden%  and  Congreves  Come- 
dies to  us,  and  point  out  the  beauties 
and  particularly  liveli/  passages  as 
they  proceed.  If  it  should  chance  to 
be  a  rainy  day,  and  we  can  not  send 
the  young  folks  out  in  couples,  to 
discuss  any  subject  that  might  strike 
them  in  a  tete-a-tete  walk;  Vv'hy,  that 
non-pareil  of  clergymen,  the  reverend 
Mr.  Smug, — (what  a  shame  they  do 
jiot  make  him  a  bishop!)  is  generally 
good  enough  to  recite  aloud,  and  ex- 
plain to  the  younger  part  of  the  au- 
dience, those  sweet  poems  of  Catullus 
and  SeciinduSy  or  perhaps  the  sixth 
and  ninth  satires  of  Jiwenal,  or  some- 
M  3 
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thing  of  tlmt  kind.  And  in  the  even- 
ing we  form  a  sort  df  board  of  critics, 
where  I  take  the  chair,  review  all  the 
new  publications,  and,  to  quote  from 
the  last  mentioned  author,  note 

*  Their  beauties   and   defects,  adjust  the  scales, 

And  accurately  weigh  which  bard  prevails. 

The  astonish'd   guests   sit  mute :    grammarians 

yield 
Loud  rhetoricians  baffled  quit  the  field ; 
E*en  auctioneers  and  lawyers  stand  aghast, 
And  not  a  creature  speaks, — so  thick  and  fast 
The  wordy  shower  descends.' 

'*  Thus,  my  dear  Lady  Sarah,  if 
your  niece  will  but  come  to  uS;,  you 
see  what  she  has  to  expect :— -a  con- 
stant round  of  literary  amusement — 
an  unrestrained  indulgence,  in 

<  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  !* 

We  pant  for  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
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her.     Believe   me,  my   dearest   Lady 
Sarah, 

"  unalterably  your's, 

**  Agrippina  Harbledown. 
^*  Ilarbledown  Cottage,  5  o'clock.'* 

'  ''  Sister,"  said  Sir  Ralph  Delaval, 
after  he  had  perused  the  above  epistle, 
reddening  with  indignation  as  he 
spoke,  "  would  you  allow  me  five 
minutes  conversation  with  you  in 
another  apartment."  The  Baronet  and 
his  sister  retired  :  but  what  conversa- 
tion passed  between  them  we  know 
not.  It  must,  we  conjecture,  have 
been  of  a  curious  nature ;  ,  for  Lady 
Sarah  returned  not  into  the  parlour, 
but  hurried,  or  ratlier  bounced, 
through  the  hall,  and  was  in  her  car- 
riage before  her  servant  could  either 
open  the  door  of  it  or  make  the  usual 
proffer  of  his  arm.  The  only  words  that 
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were  heard  upon  the  occasion,  were 
"  Very  well,  Sir/'  from  the  lady,  and 
*^  Be  it  so,  Madam,"  from  the  gentle- 
man. Moreover,  when  Sir  Ralph 
returned  hack  to  his  family,  he  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot  vvith  evident 
displeasure ;  and,  when  his  favourite 
Emily  went  to  him  and  accompani- 
ed the  usual  evening  question  of 
"  tea  or  coffee,  papa  ?"  with  a  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  the  old  gentleman 
made  her  no  reply ;  but,  starting  sud- 
denly up,  began  to  pace  the  room 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  mut- 
ter to  himself  something  about  *^  his 
having  been  a  prodigious  blockhead," 
and,  *'  having  acted  like  a  fool." — And 
then,  telling  Henry  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  him,  hurried  with  his  son 
out  of  the  apartment. 

The  name  of  Emily  has  just  put  us 
in  mind  that   we  have   been  a  long 
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time  silent  about  one  Frederick  cle 
Montford.  The  real  truth  is,  that, 
his  conduct  has  been  Httle  deserving 
of  notice,  since  we,  were  last  in  his 
company  ;  for  many  and  many  a  pang 
has  he,  during  that  time,  been  the 
cause  of,  in  that  affectionate  bosom 
which  beat  but  in  unison  with  his 
welfare  and  happiness.  He  was  still 
at  Paris ;  and  his  friends  in  England 
had  been  indefatigable  in  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  his  exchange;— 
but  in  vain.  It  was  at  length  found 
necessary  that  the  two  governments 
should  negociate  with  each  other  on 
the  subject  of  exchanging  their  cap- 
tives, as  the  prisons  of  both  countries 
were  in  fact  overflowing.  Henry 
Delaval  had  offered  himself  to  the 
minister,  (and  it  was  supposed  would 
be  appointed,)  to  represent  his  nation 
on  this  occasion.     To  this  step  he  was 
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urged,  on  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it, 
to  see  what  Frederick  was  about  at 
Paris.  He  now  seldom  took  the  trou- 
ble to  write  ;  and,  when  he  did,  his 
letters  were  far  from  impressing  his 
correspondents  with  a  favourable  idea 
of  his  present  pursuits.  To  prove 
this,  we  will  give  the  last  which  any 
of  the  Delaval  family  had  received 
from  him.  It  was  to  Henry,  and  will 
not  occupy  much  room. 

**  My  dear  Henry, 
**  Be  so  good  as  to  3end  me,  if  you 

can   spare  it,  another   remittance   of 
the  same  amount  (^.1000)  as  the  last 
and  by   the  same  conveyance:  as   I 
am  terribly  pushed  for    money    just~ 
now.     Pray  do  not  delay. 

**  Your*s  most  truly, 
^*  Frederick  de  Montford* 
''  Paris,  Hotel  de  Louvre.'* 
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P.  S.  "  Rememhe)'  me  to  Emily ; 
but — pray  do  not  delay  the  remit- 
tance." 

**  What  Frederick  can  want  with 
two  thousand  pounds  in  less  two 
months,"  said  Henry  when  he  read 
this,  *'  I  cannot  conjecture'' 

" Perhaps  brother,  he   wants 

to  procure  through  it  assistance  in 
niakinghis escape; — of  which  he  could 
not  of  course  give  us  a  hint" — answer- 
ed Emily. 

"  Very  probably,"  said  Henry  to 
his  sister.  And,  *'  not  at  all  probable," 
said  the  same  gentleman  to  himself, 

**I  am  terribly  afraid," — -continued 
Emily  with  a  deep  sigh,  that  pre- 
vented her  teUing  what  she  was  afraid 
of. 

*'  I  desire  you  will  not  be  afraid  of 
any  thing," — replied   the  affectionate 
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brother,  **  1  shall  be  at  Paris  probably 
myself  with  this  negociation  in  a  short 
time ;  and,  then,  if  any  thing  is 
wrong  can  set  it  right  again. — And 
so,  my  clear  Emily,  be  so  good  as  to 
dry  those  tears  and  let  me  see  no  more 
of  them." — And,  so  saying,  with  play- 
ful fondness, 

^  Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  thrystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd.' Mil. 

But  as  the  reader  may  possibly 
wish  to  know  something  of  De 
Montford,  before  that  time,  we  will 
take  advantage  of  the  privilege  of 
ubiquity  attached  to  authorship,  and 
open  the  next  volume  at  Paris. 

END   OF  VOL.    11. 
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